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HISTORY OF HANG-CHOW AND ITS! younger brother of her husband, she 
SURROUNDINGS. would crect a tower as a memorial of 
his deliverance. The Pau-shuh-t‘ah wis 
BY REV. D. D. GREEN. was built fulfilment of her vow. 
Hence the name—Tower of Protection. 
Phe superstitions of the age, and the 
troublous times which the tower 
* is. generally called the <n 
D. 930. It is) generall 
Needle Tower, and is perhaps the most Phe Nan-kau-fung-t‘ah pay 
finished tower in appearance of any TA, the Tower of the Southern High 
about Hang-chow. — It sitmated On! Peak, was builtin A.D. 934. It was 
the low range of hills skirting the north situated on one of the high peaks be 
‘the Si-hu; : In approaching 
end of the Si-hn; the Si-hu and the "Tstien-t‘ang 
Hang-chow, either and formerly had a temple near 
Ningpo, may its base. The whole is now in ruins. 
ance. Some thirty or forty years aller | main vallew 
tance ropaived: A little further up the main valley, to 
it was fir It the south of the Lin-ving-sz, is the 
priest named Yiing-pam und celebrated —'Tien-chuh-sz Kh: 
it is said the Ceylon Monastery.* Tt was found- 
ower Called ater TS SIVen ( It is In a goe 
Si-huchi (or Topographical ed ALD. 940. Tt is now in a good 
in the “| state of repair, fifty thousand taels 
Sketches of the Western the from the imperial exchequer having 
probable been-expended on it since the Val-ping 
eet that a tributary monarch by the 
F328, who re The goddess of merey is the presid- 
name of fing deity of the place. The lewend 
coes to show that the image of the 
commencement of the Sung dynasty, coddess is of miraculous origin. It is 
was requested by the rersning CMperor) oid that a eertain priest, living among 
pay him a visit, of gs the hills, saw a peewtiar light one of 
fearing lest he might be the valleys, and on going to the place, 
prisoner by the emperor, vowe found that it emanated from open- 
gocls that in case they would ing in the ground. On digging down, 
him he would build a tower to he found a wonderful piece of wood, 
honor. ITlenee the name Pau-shuh fae ont of which was earved the image of 
the goddess that is worshiped in the 
‘otection). The date of its found. , 
AL (protecti n) ‘monasterv. In A. D. 1195, the name 
probabie. Still another legend tens Us) Lr AK Mon- 
that an elder brother’s wife made a Cai-kin 
vow to the gods, that if they would astepy of the Sect from 
protect. from impending danger the ably owing to the fact that many o 
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the priests were from the Tien-t‘ai 
hills. In A. D. 1282, it was destroyed 
by fire; but two years later it was_re- 
built, and again named by the old name 
T*ien-chuh-sz. 

About fifty years later the buildings 
were again burned, and not replaced 
for a period of one hundred ‘and thirty 
seven years. The T's‘ien-t‘ang-hsien-chi 
says that from the Sung dynasty to the 
present time, whenever either a drought 
or an excess of rain occurs, some of the 
under officers, by order of their su- 
periors, proceed to the T‘ien-chuh-sz, 
~ and bring the image of the goddess. of 
_mercy to the city in state, and place it 


in the monastery Hai-hwui 


(which is on the hill in the city}, when 
-all—officers and people—repair thith- 
er for the purpose of common supplica- 
tion. And it is added that these sup- 
plications have never been made in 
vain; so that she (the goddess of mercy) 
has been appropriately styled the giver 
of rain and fair weather to the prefect- 
ure. . 

‘The vase in which the incense is of- 
fered is said to be nothing inferior to 
those in the monasteries on the sacred 


island of P‘o-t‘o SE and the peo- 


ple from all parts of the country, at 
each of the four appropriate seasons, 
come in crowds to present their . offer- 
ings to the goddess of mercy. This is 
especially true of the season of spring. 


We now come to perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the history of 
Hang-chow—viz., that part of its his- 
tory embraced in the Sung dynasties, 
or from A. D. 960 to 1279, a period of 
three hundred and nineteen years.* 
During the reign of the Northern 

Sungs, the form and dimensions of the 
city wall were the same as during the 
latter part of the T‘ang dynasty. Bud- 
dhism seems to have been somewhat 
in the ascendant during this period, 
but did not make rapid advancement. 
A few of the temples in and about the 


pao of this dynasty (i. e., A. D. 991), 
the Luh-ho tower was founded.* It is 
situated on the bank of the Ts‘ién-t‘ang 
river, about fifteen li outside of the 
south gate, and at the time of its found- 
ing was within the city wall, near the 
S. W. corner. 

It was rebuilt in the reign of the em- 
peror Kau-tsung, the first emperor of 
the southern Sungs. The first tower 
was nine stories high; but when re- 
built, it was completed at seven. The 
first tower is said to have been about 
500 feet high; and the boatmen on the 
river used to say that there was a con- 
stant light emanating from it at all times 


of the night. The Jin-shau-kung 


"era or the Temple of Peaceful Old 


Age, was situated near the foot of the 
tower; and both tower and temple are 
ona low hill, just ata bend in the 
river, and both from above and below 
may be seen for a considerable distance. 
In A. D. 1127+ the Sungs were driven 
from their northern capital; and two 
emperors successively, father and son, 
were taken prisoners by the Mongols. 
A part of the royal family escaped to 
Nankin, where the seventh son of the 
emperor Hwui-tsung assumed 
the reins of government, and ruled 
under the title of Kau-tsung. Three 
years later (A. D. 1130), Hang-chow 
became the imperial .capital, and con- 
tinued so until the overthrow of the 
southern Sungs, A. D. 1279. 


Kau-tsung died in the 81st year of 
his age, having reigned 63 years. He 
was a man of only moderate abilities, 
and did not have capacity to grapple 
with the difficulties of a foreign inva- 
sion. He was, to a great extent, led 
by the advice of that shrewd but 
treacherous prime minister, Ts‘in-kwei 
Re HE ; so that although such able 
menas Li-kang and Chang-suin 


were heads of departments in 
his ministry, and such as Han-sui-chung 


Fe Fk were commanders in his ar- 
* Si-hu-chi, Vol. 11, p.29. 
t History of the Sungs. 
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mies, he was unable to drive the Mon- 
_gols from his empire. He rendered his 


every succeeding age, by allowing his 
roval father and elder brother to die 
in captivity ; and even formed a treaty 
of peace with those who on account of 
the injuries they had done him should 


have been regarded his enemies to the | 


very death. With brave armies and 
competent generals, who would gladly 
have led them on to victory in-the very 
heart of the Mongol country, and who 
entreated his majesty to be permitted 


father and brother, his efforts were 
utterly futile in everything that tend- 
ed to promote the best interests of 
his empire; for the councils of a trait- 
or prevailed, and the best men of the 
empire were deposed from office, and 
some of them beheaded. From the 
want of capacity, or it may be from a 
want of loyalty to his father and broth- 
er, Kau-tsung had the ignominy of leav- 
ing his empire a mere appendage to the 
Mongol states. 


Kau-tsung may perhaps be taken as 
a fair sample of the Southern Sung em- 
perors. As compared among them- 
selves, there were better and worse; 
but none of them possessed that which 
is indispensable to the truly great 
prince—none of them so far excelled as 
to be pointed to by succeeding ages as 
models of virtue, wisdom, and adminis- 
trative ability. Each of them had glar- 
ing blemishes of character, and incon- 
sistencies of conduct. The improve- 


the Southern Sung rule (and they were 
very marked) are attributable rather, 
as it seems to me, to the force of cir- 
cumstances than to any preéminent 
virtues of the ruling monarch. Fine 
roads were laid, and splendid ‘bridges 
were built; but it was owing rather to 
the influx of wealth into the place than 
to good management on the part of the 
rulers. More than half the temples and 
monasteries about Hang-chow were 
founded during this dynasty; but it 
was doubtless owing rather to the in- 


flux of Buddhism to this part of China, | 


consequent, in part, on the transfer of 


the capital, than to any marked capaci- 
ty or love of architectural skill on the 
part of those in power. 


Six of the nine monarchs of the 
Southern Sung dynasty are said to have 
been buried in the Shau-hing plain; 
and graves are still shown in a wild 
tract of country, about 50 li south-east | 
of the city of Shau-hing, said to com- a 
memorate deceased royalty. The place “a 
of the real graves is not known; for the 
Mongols, when coming into power, 
bore such hatred to the fallen dynasty 
that they were eager to desecrate the 
graves of all the deceased monarchs. 
The people however were many of 
them loyal to the Sungs, and secretly 
hid away the exhumed bodies. The 
two scholars who performed this act — 
of loyalty are held in the highest estima- 
tion, and receive divine honors to this 
day. Their tablets stand in a little 
temple at the entrance to the grounds; 
and all ofticers who go to worship at 
these graves are required first to wor- 
ship at the shrines of these two men. 
The following lines were suggested by 
a visit to the place:— | 


Low lie the heads that once were crowned, Bi 

A waste now marks their burying ground; < ee 

Five hundred years or more have past, 

Since Shau-hing’s plain received her last 
Sung monarch. dead. 


Five cypress groups wave, where, they say, ee 
Six monarchs of the Sungs once lay: a 
Though now their dust, one common heap, 
Some lonelier tomb doth secret keep 

From friend and foe. 


For Tang and Lin were loyal men, 
And when the Ytfens with rage and spleen 
Would desecrate their royal dead, 
In secret bore their bones, and sped 
To spot unknown. 


Nor was this deed without reward, 
For ages, since, have them adored: 
Two tablets hoar forever stand, 

In temple shrined by king’s command, 
| Worth to record. 


And year by year, whoe’er they he, 
Who worship there by high decree, 
First bow before this tablet shrine, 
- Then offerings make of meat and wine 
To spirit kings, 


And age to age these worthies two. 

Though dead, still live, nor cease to do — 

Their loyal work; while virtue’s fame, 

The growing years more wide proclaim— 
Worth never dies! 
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ples built during this period, we have 


time to refer to only two or three. 


The Shing-hwang-miau DK | 


or the “Pemple of the City Gots, Wils | 
The divinities 


founded in ALD. 11386. 
worshiped here are supposed to look 
after the city, and protect it. 
tent of the jurisdiction of the gods de- 
pends on the rank of the city—e. o., In 
the capital of the empire, the citv gods 
would take cognizance of the affairs of | 
the whole empire. The city gods of 
the capital of the province would be ex- 


pee ‘ted to take cognizance of the att Ars 


of the province, and so on. This erder, 
prescribing the authority and jurisdiec- 
tion of the city gods, was not promule- 
ed, however, 
tv, A. 1370. 


or the Temple to the God of Letters, 
stands near the Shing-hwang-inian. | 
bave noi noted the date of its founding. 
It is considered one of the less import- 
aut temples. 


didates for literary distinction often, 
though not very generally, 
shrine. Near the same place stands a 


temple to the god of old bachelors. At. 
the shrine of this deity, elderly single 
none may not dare to insult? 


gentleme nh Wishing wives are often seen 
bowie, their lonely con- 


dition, and praying for the blessing of 


home and fanuly. The authorities which 
Thave exninined, however, 
corded the same degree of suecess to 


the prayers of bachelors at the shrine 


of their god as is recorded always 


follow the prayers of the officers and 
people when they bow at the shrine of 


The CXA= | 


until in the Yuen dynas-. 


It contains the god that. 
pre esides over literar honors: and ean-: 


bow at his 
the four images all pour contempt even 


Ww ith re ‘eto the numerous tem- self. is as ready on the ‘fitting 


easion to breathe his tender longing in 
‘the ear of the same goddess, personifi- 
ed by another, tus he had never 
been rejected. 
Near the N. W. corner of the Si-hu 
stands the Yoh-miau, a temple in honor 
of Yoh, a Sune gencral who bore a 


cOnSpPICuoUs part in the early wars of 


the Southern Sungs with the Mongols.* 
| On the inside of the first tier of build- 
ings, to the left as you enter, a well 
“beaten path takes off to the west. Fol- 
lowing this path you presently come to 
the gateway, which for a consideration 
‘are permitted to enter. Within, 
| ‘immediately in front, are two rotundas 
“built of brick and plaster. They are of 
different sizes. The larger one is the 
honorary grave of Yoh-ti. The smaller 


partly in front of the larger, is the hon- 
orary grave of Yoh-yiin, the oldest son 
of Yoh-fi. They are both within a see- 
enclosure. Just inside the gate 
of the outer enclosure are four cast Iron 
images, two on either side, in a kneel- 
ing posture, and loaded with chains. 
At the two graves, all—officers and 
people—delight to do homage. Upon 


to filthiness. Who are those whom all 
delight to honor? Who those whom 


The iron images to the right com- 


memorate Tsin -kwei, the prime minis- 


ter, and his wife. 
mve not 


As to those on the 
lefi—one commemorates Mak-ki-séé A 


TR: acriminal judge under Tsin- 
kweli, and the other a high officer of the 
imperial army, who brought false ac- 
cusations against Yoh and son. ‘T'sin- 


one, placed a little to the right and- 


the goddess of merey, and pray for kwei, the traitor minister, having be- 
favorable weather. But still the felt) trayed his country, and fearing lest 
need of an indeseribable something the virtue of a brave general might 
leads them year by year to continuetheir, give him trouble, caused him to be p 
offerings, much as many a single gentle-' to death and ruined his family. His 
man in the west; old enough to bear wife is the partner of his shame, be- 
a moustache, havi ing laid his heart on cause she shared his guilt. Yoh and 
beauty’s altar, perhaps more than once, son tell through the false accusations 
with no appreciable reception of his which Tsin-kwei instigated, which he 
tender vearning on the part of the god- suborned false w itnesses to prove, and 
dess to whom he has consecrated him- perverted the courts of justice to sus- 


* Jing-ho-hsien-chi. 


| * Si-hu-chi. 
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tain. Yoh and son were guilty of no: 
crimes known to the laws of their 
country. Yoh-fi was loyal; and this 
and his other virtues cost him, his son 
and son-in-law their heads, because a 


traitor was in power. But posterity 
does them the honor denied them by 
many of their coadjutors. 

As to Yob-fi’s history, he was born 
of poor parents in the province of Ho-. 
nan, in the prefecture of Nan-yang 

| and in the district of TSang-yin 
When quite young, his 
mother was left a widow, his father hav- 
ing been lost in one of the inundations 
ofthe Yellow river. His mother is rep- 
resented as being asuperior woman ; 
while the son, even in. early life, gave 
promise of greatness. fn fact, it Was, 
his own ability that first brought him 
to the notice of a distinguished teacher, 
who afterwards took great interest in 
him, and beeame a kind of god-tather, 
tohim. Yoh-fi never took a literary. 


degree, though in everything apper- 


taining to his profession he was well 
read. When still young, he enlisted as 
acommon soldier, and brought himself 
into notice by being always foremost 
in the fight, and by usually securing a 
commendable number of prisoners. 

He was a man of great physical 
power, and early in his military career 
was promoted to a small command ; but 
soon after committed some blunder 
which had nearly cost him = his head, 
Having been pardoned on the recom. 
mendation of the celebrated Tsung. 
tseh ie viz, he was sent away to 
atone for his fault by fighting the Mon- 
gols, who at that time were making an 
inroad into China. He acquitted him- 
self honorably, and not only obtained 
his full pardon, but received a promo- 
tion as a reward of merit. On this first 
expedition he commanded five hundred 
soldiers. Tsung-tseh, his former patron, 
was anxious lest the impetuosity and 
independence of his nature might lead 
him to excesses, and advised him that 
in his arrangements for his order of 


- battle he should follow some of the 


prescribed standard authors. Yoh-fi 


replied, that while every general ought 


to be well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of his profession, and be guided by 
those principles, still, if he would execl, 
he must at times adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances. The historians inform us 
that from that time he took his place 
among the great generals of his day. 
Yoh-fi was a man of great personal 
bravery and prowess; and withal noted 
tor his kindness, both to his own sol- 
diers, and also to the prisoners who fe!l 
into his hands. His: motto for the 
regulation and control of an army was 
admirable, and well suited for the man- 
agement of any large body of men. It 
was embraced in the formula—iye Vi 


A fidelity, knowledge, 
bravery, strictness. ‘Let love be your 
characteristic treatment of all) under 
vou; let your intercourse with others 
be such that they will believe vous; be 
careful to make yourself acquainted 
with the principles of your calling or 
profession; have yourself the courage 
in battle with which you would inspire 
others; let your distipline, while tem- 
pered with love, be unrelenting in strict- 
ness.” Such was the advice that Yoh- 
fi was accustomed to give his son-in- 
law Chang-hien as indispens- 
able to success in the regulation and 
management of an army. | 

As an able and upright officer Yoh-fi 
had but few, if any, superiors in his 
day. He had tact, energy and devo- 
tion to his sovereign. [lis son Yoh- 
yviin was his companion in many of his 
later expeditions, and distinguished 
himself as a brave and daring young 
officer. Ile met his unhappy end at 


the age of 23. 


But as Yoh-fi by his own merits 


forced himself into the notice of the 


government, and as he grew in favor 
at court, his very popularity caused 
him many bitter enemies. His virtue 
was a terror to some; his growing 


‘popularity the envy of others; and 


others still were jealous, lest he should 
successfully aspire to the first places in 
the government. Conspicuous among 


these was Ts‘in-kwei, the prime min- 
ister. He was envious of Yoh-fi’s pop- 
ularity; he was jealous, lest his ac- 
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knowledged ability should induce the 
Emperor to place him at the head of 
the government, in his own stead. But 
perhaps his greatest source of unpleasant 
apprehension was lest Yoh-fi’s honesty 
of purpose should be a hindrance to him 
in his schemes of personal emolument 
and power; or should endanger his 
head in the enjoyment of them.  Tsin- 
kwel therefore on Yobh-fi’s 
ruin. He listened to the complaints 
of persons whose only real grievance 
was that Yoh-fi had dealt with them 
according to their real merits. The 
prime minister encouraged complaints 
cand invited accusations against Yoh-fi. 
He had him tried for conspiracy—tirst 
before a competent court; but failing 
his purpose here, he appointed Yoh’s 
acknowledge enemy as a special court 
to try him, and thus effected his con- 
demnation. Thus Yoh-fi, one of the 
greatest of the Sung generals, died a 
malefactor, a victim to the envy, jeal- 
ousy and hate of his enemies, and es- 
pecially of Tsin-kwei, the prime min- 
The rapacity of the latter threw 
him, however, under the suspicion of 
the succeeding emperor.: The matter 
was ferreted out; and Yoh-fi received 
a posthumous promotion, and was de- 
clared innocent of the crimes with which 
he had been charged, and for which he 
had been condemned and executed; 
and succeeding ages are meeting out 
to Tsin-kwei the ignominy which his 
base crimes have deserved. In view 
of his meanness and wickedness, his 
memory is fitly perpetuated in the rep- 
resentations before the tombs of Yoh 
and son. The memory of his name is 
a stench in the nostrils of the people. 


A touching legend is related of the 
loyalty of Yoh-fi even to the death. 
When it was announced to him that it 
was the will of the emperor that he, 
and of course his oldest son, should 
suffer death for their alleged crimes, he 
told the officer that he had but a single 
request to prefer, and that was, that 
his son Yoh-yiin- should be excuted 
first, lest he by some means escaping, 
should bear to the army the tidings of 


the fate of their loved leader, which he 
foresaw would lead to revolt, in which. 


his name and family would be implicat. 
ed. This request was granted him, 
and Yoh-fi was thus permitted to give 
a melancholy pledge of his loyalty to 
his emperor even in death. F 


Ihave, in the foregoing, noticed Hang. 
chow and the district of country about 
it, previous to the time when any dis. 
tinct marks of civilization are traceable. 
There is at this day nothing to show 
that any good degree of civilization 
existed in this whole region previous to 
the Christian era. | 

As to the Buddhistic religion, the 
first trace we have of it in this part of 
the province, so far as I am aware, is in 
the founding of the Ling-yin monastery 
in A. D. 330; and if the founding of 
temples and monasteries be any correct 
indication of the progress of this sect, 
it made very little advancement until 
about the commencement of the South- 
ern Sung dynasty, A. D. 1127. 


Some indications of the defensive 
warfare of the country are seen in the 
construction of the city walls, one of 
the first of which in this part of China 
is that of Hang-chow, first built in the 
year A. D. 600. In the year A. D. 
894, the city wall of Hang-chow was 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged, and again 
further enlarged in 1130. 

The T‘ang dynasty, from A. D. 
618 to 905, embracing a period of 287 
years, is noted for general progress 
about Hang-chow, as indicated in the 
construction of roads and bridges for 
purposes of pleasure and convenience; 
and for the construction of the first sea 
wall for the protection of the low coun- 
try tothe N. E. of Hang-chow against 
flooding by the sea. There are less 
traces of the superstitions, and more 
monuments of the intelligence and en- 
terprise, ofthe rulers and people dur- 
ing this dynasty than before or imme- 
diately afterwards. | 

The Wu-tai—the Five Dynasties— 
have left monuments of the troubles of 
the age. Vows were made to the gods 
to avert, if possible, the threatened 
calamities of the times. The towers 


about Hang-chow seem to be mostly 
the memorials of vows paid to avert 
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calamities threatened to households and 
individuals. 


the period of Hang-chow’s greatest 
prosperity. Wealth and luxury abound- 
ed—corruption was rife. The great im- 
rovements about Hang-chow consisted 
in the building of fine roads and bridg- 
es, the adding a second wall to the 
Hai-tang, the building of numerous tem- 
ples, and the enlargement of the city 
wall. 
In the T‘ang dynasty, a few tens of 


‘years before the Sung rule commenced, 


the city wall was 70 fi in circumfer- 


ence.* Marco Polo says that when he 


visited the city (Kin-tsai), which was 
during the Yiien dynasty, not long 
after the overthrow of the Sungs, the 
wall was 100 miles in circumference. 
If he meant Chinese miles, his figures 
are perhaps correct, as the Jing-ho- 
hsien-chi, referred to above, informs us 
that additions were made to the wall 
on the outside, on the south-east corner, 
in A.D. 1130. If any considerable ad- 
ditions were made to the former 70 li, 
one hundred li in round numbers would 
not be an extravagant statement. 

Much remains unsaid that ought to 
be said with reference to the early 
history of this “Paradise of the Celes- 
tials;” and its later history is replete 
with interest. But I have already.ex- 
ceeded the maximum time of a lecture, 
and forbear to make a further tax on 
your patience. | 


CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


Cuapter IT, 
Magic, Continued. 


The whole of the art of healing by sorcery, 


charms, and spirits, is mcluded in the term 


Ah depraved —something reflected from 


the proper and perfect line of rectitude. 


The various false doctrines and demoniacal 
arts which have sprung up in every success- 


ive dynasty, and threatened the peace of the 


empire, commenced generally from the exer- 


* Jing-ho-hsien-chi, Vol. 1, p. 9. 


| cise of these arts, applied to healing. In the 
|time of the kingdom of FI}, which existed 
The history of the Southern Sungs is: 


before the Han dynasty, about 500 B. C., 
we find these practices in vogue and exer- 
cised by women especially, who were able to 
cure disease, and to see and recall spirits. 
Whatever spirit may have produced the 
malady, these enchantresses had the power 


of driving them out. The practice AA ‘iy 


was chiefly exercised, as we have said, in the 


A They were termed or 
witches ; and-by this name they were always 
called in ancient times. The first great ex- 
ponent of the system of curing those de- 
moniacally possessed was a follower of the 
“Old Philosopher,” about 50 or 60 years 
after the time of Confucius, named Chang- 


ling ihe [b&. It may be said he was the 


inventor of the 4% or charm, and the ye 
or prayer, in the cure of disease. 


At the time of the Ian Jek at (about 200 


A. D.), these magical arts prospered. There 


were three brothers Chang 


—who were at that time adepts in-their 


profession of these mysteries, and who made 
upwards of 400,000 disciples, and much 
wealth. The result was a rebellion, which 
led to the dismemberment of the then dynas- 


ty into the and kingdoms. 


They encircled their heads with yellow cloth, 


and were on this account called ia rf Wk, 


or yellow cap robbers. In later reigns, the 
craft prospered also; and the believers in 
and practitioners of these false doctrines, 
and corrupt and vicious arts, increased great- 
ly. In the ‘lang dynasty (A. D. 207), they 
were very numerous, and were forbidden to 
follow their arts; but no national disturbance 
was brought about by them. Towards the 
end of the Ming dynasty (1368—1644), they 
raged fiercely. New systems and societies 
sprang up, some of which still exist, though 
secretly. ‘These too had their origin in, and 
owed their increase greatly to, the healing 
art. Among other doctrines and _ societies, 


we find the following—the a 
which rose in this way, in the Ming dynasty. 
A fox, from his love of ardent spirits, had 
one day got intoxicated, and was about to be 
killed for his skin, when some country people 
interfered and saved reynard’s life. For this 
benevolent action, the fox bit off two inches 


of his tail, and presented it to his deliverers, 
who, every time they smelled his fragrant 
tail, were irresistibly driven to enter this 
suciety, and give large ‘sums of money for 


44 
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trines. 


permitted — to 


precious stones, 


their families. Their 


took care to have one eye only washed, and 
with this he was carried on high, and saw 
heaven and its excellencies, but with the un- 
washed eye, he found himself at home, ram- 
bling in “the upper story” and over the 
gateway. Afraid of forgetting on the fol- 
lowing morning where he had been, he left 
one of his shoes at heaven's gate, and the 
other at his own door, and both were found 
next day. On its being discovered, he was 
dismissed as unworthy of becoming a disci- 
ple of the faith. | 

There are endless varictics of modes adopt- 
ed to avert disease and calamity, and foretell 
future events. <A few of those bearing more 
especially upon magic will now be noticed. 
In the * Social Life of the Chinese,” some of 
the appliances for the cure of disease are 
minutely deseribed. The author refers to 
the practice at Foochow of beating the bed- 
stead with peach and willow branches. This 
form is quite unknown in this neighbour- 
hood. But how like to the practice in the 
church of St. Hillarie, where there is (or was) 
the saint's bed, to which madmen were 
brought, and after prayers and other cer- 
emonies, were laid upon it to sleep, and so 
they recovered. | 


The Tauist priests are often invited to the 
sick room, and by the use of charms and in- 
cantations seek to expel the deadly influences 
of evil spirits.. Mirrors are placed in certain 
positions to frighten them. Food and fruit 
are placed on tables to appease those who are 


active in creating disease in order to obtain 


its support. A disturbance was the result, 
which was put down by the death of the in- 
dividuals, and peace was restored. After- 
wards there rose up successively the vik 
which rose in the Ming dynasty, 


und still exists, the Z| the 
£h AX, the TE and the — 


As—all belonging to the same false doc- 
The leaders of most of these sects 
used their charms in washing the eyes of 


their would be followers, and at night trans- 
porting them to heaven, where they were 
aze on glorious prospects, 
streets paved with gold and all manner of 
After feasting their eyes 
on the glories of the unseen world, they were 
brought back in the morning to earth and 
votarics were thus 
held entranced by this species of biology. 
In the time of Kang-hi, there was a disbe-| 
liever in these arts; and with the view of 
discovering the real facts of the case, he pre-- 
tended to wish to enter “the religion.” Ie 
within a month, the merest. tyro can under- 


food.! The priests chant their formularies, 
ring bells, beat gongs, and sprinkle water op 
the affected part, or on the sick man gen- 
erally. I suspect the water used in the cure 
of disease is more connected with the sy. 
perstitious notion of purifying the patient, 
either preparatory to the spirit’s enteri 
to cure, or to cause its exit, than from an 
idea of its therapeutic use as an as tringent, 2 
The Chinese in the daily use of cold water 
may be said to be hydrophobists—they use it 
so sparingly—nay, are afraid by its use of 
producing disease. 'The soul after death re. 
quires even more care from these priests, if 
we may judge from the noise they create, and 
the time they usually take to perform their 


ceremonies. Nothing is more disagreeable 
to residents in a Chinese city than their in. - 
cessant jinglings, lamentations and gongs; 
and nothing [am persuaded is so deadly and 
dangerous in epidemics of cholera, typhus, 
small-pox and diphtheria. If seven, fifteen 
or more days be devoted ina rich family to 


ly in the west a few years ago. 


these incantations and jugglery of the 
priests, before the interment of each in- 
dividual can be respectable, or the soul made _ 
happy, and if‘out of 27 of a family, 26 die 


stand the enormous evils of the system to 
the family and neighbourhood. 

A very practical and tangible method of 
consulting the gods, is to touch or rub the 
part of the image which corresponds to the 
affected part, in order that the god may 
know where his services are specially needed. 
Outside the WOK AY PY, there is a_ brass 
mule,? and also a wooden one, which are , 
= he burnished by the frequent rubbings of 
the people in search of health.4 Its primary 
use was to receive the homage and worship of 
scholars, whose patron it is. It is  ealled 
Wen-chang , which is either deriv- 
ed from the star of that name, or from one 


of that name in the Tang dynasty. It is 


the * god of literature.” : 
Another mode used is termed +k &L or 

or healing by means of a medium, 


akin to spirit rapping, practised so extensive- 
Women 
often act as mediums. They sometimes get 
1 The ancient Assyrians had a similar superstitious 
notion. The Arabs have a similar practice. Food 
and water are thought to give the spirit strength 
on its long journey. 
2 See Medical Query, by F. P. Smith, M. B., CHINESE 
RECORDER, Aug, 1868, 
38 The brazen serpent was the means of healing, 
and was worshipped idolatrously. In Hezekiah’s 
reign, it is supposed to have acquired those hon- 
ours under its Aésculapian aspect. 
4 In our own country, the scrofulous were brought 
to be touched by the king, for the cure of the 
disease, and so Known as * King’s Evil.” ' 
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essed of the spirit of some divinity, who 
through them prescribes the medicines for 
the cure of the disease for which they have 
been consulted. ‘The common mode of elic- 
iting information from the spirits is to sit 
ground a table, and two persons take hold of 
ground board, to which a pen is attached at 
right angles. — The table is covered with fine 
sand, rolled even and smooth, so that charac- 
ters may be easily traced upon it. Some charm 
written on yellow or gilt paper is either 
burnt over the table, at the door of the house, 
or at the temple of the divinity whose pres- 
ence is desired. The spirit appears, and 
delivers be 0" to the subjects submitted 
to his consideration, by tracings more or less 
legible in the sand. The motions of the 
magic pen are not produced by the holders 
of the board or pen, but by the spirit acting 


through them as mediums! ai 44 resem- 
bles this, but the charm is different. In the 
former, the spirit comes at the mention of 
his name; in this, the worshippers or seekers 
must walk a hundred steps; and the spirit 
frst met is invited—e. g., if thunder were 
heard in first going out, the spirit presiding 
over thunder would be invited. The remain- 
ing processes are alike. Under the term 


y swan-kwa are included innumera- 


ble methods of divination more or less resort- 
el] to, to decide whether a disease be incura- 
ble or not; whether or not the person may 
be wealthy, &c., &c. Chief among these are 


at ~The last two belong to astrology 
and divination of the stars, and. are believed 
to be efficacious and trustworthy even by 
those who are sceptical regarding the other 
forms. The Chow-i may be taken as an ex- 
ample of their mode of procedure. ‘Three 
cash are put into a dice-box and thrown 
upon a ‘oki and from these conclusions are 
derived thus. If all the cash turn up with the 


reverse upward, that is called A a ; if three 
observe that is called ~~, These two in- 
dicate, if they occur once in six throws, a 
degree of uncertainty—may or may not be 
indefiniteness—and therefore called £h. 
Two obverse and one reverse is called ie 


one obverse and two reverse is called Aq) ; 

and if these occur three times in six throws, 


t is considered fixed and certain. I have an 
°ut-patient at present, a practiser of this 
orm. I know not whether he consulted his 
cash, but the sulphur ointment with which 
he is liberally served promises to have the 
effect of the most certain kind upon him. 


ples and on the streets. 


He has his stand usually at the great fairs. 
Another man has stood near the hospital 
gate for years, with the slips of bamboo and 
bamboo box, and also the three cash, and 
enerally has a fair crowd round him. With- 
ina gunshot of the hospital, nearly a dozen 
such may be seen any day on the great street. 
Another fortune-teller and dispenser of pre- 
scriptions gave up his belief in the system, 
and joined the Christian religion a few years 
ago. He gave up his stock in trade to the 
missionary, which consisted of round pieces 
of wood with characters inscribed upon them, 
which from their positions in relation to 
theories of cosmogony, or the yang and yin, 
or the eight diagrams of that fountain of 
divination, the Vik-ching, delineated in paper 
before him, were made to shadow forth the 
intentions of providence in the future, in the 
curability or incurability of the seeker or 
patient. The tools of his craft are now de- 
posited in the Mission Museum, London. 


Healing by casting lots in a bamboo tube 
with 100 sticks is very common in the tem- 
slip has a 
number corresponding to a stanza which is 
consulted to discover the mind of the presid- 
ing spirit; or it may refer to some medical 
work, which when consulted, the sentiment 
or decision of the god is discovered, and the 
balm applied. The object sought is found 
out ina variety of ways through means of this 
tube and slips. The suppliant sometimes 
shakes the tube until a slip jumps out. This 
is sometimes repeated until what is consider- 
ed a favorable answer is obtained. How 
like this shuflling of rods to some of the 
pao resorted to by the Chaldeans. | 
Nebuchadnezzar consulted the gods by the 
drawing of arrows out of a quiver. 

Another illustration of the practice of div- 
ination must suffice. N. is very poor, and 
took to divining on the street under a mat- 
shed, or by an open table. In his house, 
above the cupboard, there was the usual idol 


iz me. ; and one night he dreamt, and this 


god advised him to take to healing by charms, 
and promised to instruct him. Next morn- 
ing, much to his surprise, he found a volume 
on the subject, full of drawings of charms, 
beside the idol. Treatises on these are found 
in the religious systems of the Tauists, or are 

ublished under’ their superintendence. 

‘hese books give the diseases, and the par- 
ticular charm to be written, and the manner 


in which it is to be taken or used, with the 


appropriate language to be employed by the 


pone or doctor, and patient. More popu- 


ar books on domestic medicine in some parts 
of the country contain a list of days, with 
‘directions how to treat children, who have 
, taken ill with certain symptoms on these days. 
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My friend, with the idol’s assent and assist- 
ance (of which they never cease to inform 
the public), commenced practicing the writing 
of charms ; and when the necessary proficiency 
was attained, began his craft, adding it to his 
divination and geomancy, which his father 
had taught him. He was called to one of the 
hereditary princes, and cured him by means 
of his charms; the prince’s followers became 
his disciples, and on his birthday and that of 
his wife, his patients and friends present 
him with some tokens of their regard and 

_ gratitude. He uses his divination to dis- 
- gover the disease, and the charms to cure 
it. Ie is well known in the west of this city. 

Some of the other methods of healing, &c., 


by magic are termed — 2p. in which two 
characters for year, month, day and hour— 


making eight in all—are used ; 
and #15 -F- BB, in which eight charac- 
ters are also employed ; and the a (=) and 
i593 mit. The latter is a Mantchu custom, 


and common to Shamanism, in which a tam- 
- bourine is used to invite the spirits. It is 
ealled tiau, because it is done while jumping 
on one foot. 

- The number of tolerably well-dressed 
blind individuals with official hats, carrying 
gongs, cymbals or three-stringed guitars, has 
often struck the foreign resident in Peking. 
Those with musical instruments are employ- 
ed generally at the theatres and places of 
amusement; the others are fortune-tellers 
who are supported in this superstitious man- 
ner. They receive about a penny for their 
services, which are usually solicited by wo- 
men. 

Psxina, September, 1869. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS ON POLYGAMY. 


BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


As, in the discussion on “The Relation of 
Christianity to Polygamy” carried on in the 
_ RECORDER, the position of the American 
_-Board on the subject has been cited, correctly 
or incorrectly, on both sides of the question, 
no apology is needed from me, for asking 
space in your columns to set before your read- 
. ers, so far as I am able, the true position of 
the Board in regard to the questions in dis- 
pute, 


In 1857, the small pamphlet on polygamy, 
referred to by the licv. Mr. Nelson in his arti- | 


cle in the January number, was published. 
The circumstances which called for its pub)j. 
cation are explained in a brief introductory let. 
ter to the missionaries of the Board,-by Dr 
Anderson, at that time the Foreign Secretary, 
He says:— 


“In the year 1848, I drew up a report, up. 
der advice of the Prudential Committee, oy 
the ‘control to be exercised over missionarics 
and mission churches,’ which, after the nec. 
essary emendations, was adopted by the com. 
mittee as expressive of their opinions. In the 
performance of this duty, personal conference 
was had with eminent men in different parts 
of the country on most of the subjects. With 
respect to polygamy, I received three letters: 
which, as 1am now inquired of occasionally 
by missionary brethren in relation to that 
subject, I have been authorized to print for 
special use. ** * ** The opinion of the Pru. 
dential Committee, as found in the report 
above named, is appended to the letters— 
given, of course, merely as an opinion.” 


The three letters, thus published, were writ- 
ten by the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and the late Rev. Chaun- 
cey A. Goodrich, D. D., at that time Professor 
in Yale College. The opinion of the Pruden- 
tial committee of the Board is as follows:— 


“ Polygamy stands on a somewhat different | 


footing from that of slavery. Little difficulty 
is apprehended from it in gathering native 
churches. The evidence that polygamists were 
admitted into the church by the apostles is ex- 
tensively and increasingly regarded as incon. 
clusive, by the patrons of the Board. We no- 
where find instructions given, in the New Testa- 
ment, to persons holding this relation, Nor is 
there evidence of the practice having existed 
in any of the churches subsequent to the apos- 
tolical age. The Committee believe that no 
positive action by the Board, in relation to 
this subject, is needed or expedient. Unsus- 
tained as the practice is by any certain prec- 
edents in the apostolical churches, and un- 
authorized by a single inspired injunction, the 
native convert will rarely be able to prove the 
reality of his piety, should he persist in clinging 
to it, or refuse to provide for the education of 
his children, or for the support of their moth- 
ers (when they need such provision), if he may 
not be permitted to regard the mothers as his 
wives.” 

As the letters contain statements worthy of 
consideration, bearing on several of the points 
already brought forward in the discussion, | 
also make extracts from them, to show the 
opinions upon these points held by the writers. 
Dr. Hodge, after treating of monogamy as the 
universal and permanent law of marriage, 
says: “Marriage, however (as property), be- 
ing founded on the relations of men to each 
other, and not on the immutable nature of 
God, the laws relating to it are dispensable. 
If God gives permission to any one man, or to 
any set of men, to have more wives than one 
at the same time, he has a right to have them. 
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Just as if he should give one man authority to 
take the property of another, as he formerly 
authorized the Hebrews to dispossess the 
Canaanites, such @ man would be justified in 
what, without such special permission, would 
be theft. The fact that God, on account of the 
hardness of their hearts, did permit the He- 
brews to practice polygamy and divorce, is no 
proof, therefore tbat monogamy is not the 
universal and permanent law of marriage. 
The permission to practice polygamy cannot 
extend beyond the time and persons to whom 
that permission was given,” 


From this extract we can sec what are Dr. 
Hodge’s views on the question, whether God 
has a right to sanction polygamy if sces 
reasons for doing so; and also, as to whether 
the polygamy of David and others should be 
regarded as adulterous in its nature, or as law- 
ful marriage. 3 


The question whether polygamy was allow- 
ed in the apostolical churches, is treated of 
more or less by all the writers of the letters, 
Mr. Barnes says: ‘“ The doctrine laid down by 
the Savior was absolute and unqualified, that 
marriage was to be between one man and one 
woman; that God made man and woman with 
reference to such an arrangermnent:—in one 
word, he went, in his teachings, wholly and 
decidedly against polygamy, and meant to 
abolish it. It seems to me in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the apostles, knowing his 
views, would go so directly against them by 
admitting it into the church, and countenanc- 
ing it or tolerating it there.” Again he says: 
“There is not the slightest evidence, that I 
know of, that the apostles ever did admit po- 
lygamists to the church, as such, or that they 
countenanced it at all. There is no record of 
this kind with which Iam acquainted in the 
Acts of the Apostles, or the Epistles, and no 
institutions that look as if they did admit it.” 
And still again he says: “There are no in- 
structions given inthe New Testament to per- 
sons holding this relation—to a man with 
many wives, or to the many wives with one 
husband. All the instructions suppose there 
is one wife, See I Cor. VII. It seems incred- 
ible, if the relation existed, that there should 
have been no reference to it, as to the duty 
to different wives, their duty to him, &c. This 
remark, you will see, is based on the belief, 
that instructions a7e actually given to persons 
in all the relations they sustain.” — 


Dr. Hodge says: “‘That polygamy was not 


~ allowed in the apostolic church, is shown from 


the fact that it has never been tolerated in 
any subsequent age. All Christians (individu- 
als excepted) have regarded polygamy as con- 
trary to the will of Christ, and therefore it has 


_ never been toierated in any Christian church. 


This fact alone has with me great weight. It 
would be deplorable if now, in the nineteenth 
century, evangelical churches should be estab- 
lished among the heathen, teaching that a man 
may be a Christian—i. e., obedient to the law 


to the teaching of the ‘ saints’ in all ages since 
the advent of Christ.” 

Dr. Goodrich also says: “I would take the 
ground that polygamy is hostile to the best 
interests of man, to the spirit of Christianity, 
and to the clearest intimations of the will of 
God as to the perfection of our race; that al- 
though it was tolerated for a time among the 
Jews on account of the-hardness of their 
hearts, there is no decisive evidence that it 
was ever tolerated in the apostolic churches; 
that at an early period certainly—how carly 
cannot be exactly known—it was regarded by 
Christians with abhorrence, and made a ground 
of exclusion from baptism. Justin Martyr, 
near the end of the second century, speaks of 
it as a@ reproach to the Jews, in a way which 
indicates that it must at that time have been 
wholly shut out from the Christian church, 


| The Apostolic Constitutions, which began to be 


compiled somewhat after his day, treat it as a 
erime: allowing only this indulgence (which 
seems reasonable), that a woman, who is one 
of the wives of a heathen polygamist, if she 
become a convert and remains faithful to his 
bed, may be received to baptism. A man, 
however, was to come into the church with 
only one wife.” pon 

These opinions differ from what seems to 
have been the opinion of Dr. Macknight on 
this point, if by his statement—quoted by Mr. 
Dodd on p. 33 of the July number—* that 
polygamy had become effectually rooted out 
of the church in the fourth century,” it is im- 
plied that he believed it to have existed in the 
church until that time. 

In regard to the main question at issue, 
whether a person who continues to practice 
polygamy should be admitted, at this day, to 
the Christian church, Dr. Hodge says: “ The 
way, therefore, in which this subject lies in 
my mind is:—Monogamy was the original law 
of marriage. For special reasons the Hebrews 
were permitted to have more than one wife. 
That permission has been withdrawn, and 
polygamy in the New Testament is pronounced 
adultery. No exception is made in behalf of 
heathens who were polygamists before con- 
version, Therefore the church is not author- 
ized to make any such exception.” 


Dr. Goodrich also says: ‘Polygamy has 
sloughed off from the church. Throughout all 
Christendom it has been utterly abolished, 
and under all Christian government it is made 
a civil offence. I think, therefore, that in 
carrying out the principles of Christianity 
among heathen nations, we ought to be in- 
fluenced, in an important degree, by the ad- 
vance we have made on this subject at home. 
We ought to hold the standard higher; and as 
it is a distinctive characteristic of Christian 
nations, that polygamy is forbidden among 
them, I would have our missionaries take el- 
evated ground on this subject when they go 
among the heathen, I would not have Chris- 


_tianity one thing in America and Europe, on 
| this point, and another thing in Asia and Af- 
of Christ, and yet be a polygamist, contrary rica. I would Jay it down to them, as a rule, 
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to allow nothing on this subject which they 
believe will be -understood by natural infer- 
ence among the heathen to sanction the prac- 
tice; but to do everything consistent with the 
dictates of humanity toward the weaker party 
to abolish it utterly. If the practical result 
should be, that some for whom they hoped as 
Christians were excluded from baptism, this 
would not exalude them from heaven; and I 
should prefer, on such a subject, to carry out 
my principles with firmness. Some exempt 
cases, however, might possibly occur, in which 
exclusion from the church would not seem 
requisite; but I would throw on the mission- 
ary the responsibility of applying the rule 
given above to such cases. If he is perfectly 
satisfied that he can admit to baptism, with- 
out allowing native Christians or surrounding 
heathen to doubt at all as to Christianity be- 
ing at war with polygamy in its very nature 
and essence, then he may judge whether, in 
such exempt cases, he shall give the desired 
indulgence.” 


I will also, in this place, quote from an- 
other pamphlet published by the American 
Board, giving the opinions of other persons 
upon this same subject. In 1854, a deputa- 
tion was sent by the Prudential Committee of 
the Board to India, to visit the four missions 
established in that country. Various subjects 
were discussed by the missionaries there and 
Drs. Anderson and Thompson, who were the 
persons sent out. One of these subjects was 
polygamy. In the “ Report of the Deputa- 
tion,” made to the Board after their return, 
are found the following statements under this 
heading :— 

“The action of the missions with regard to 
to polygamy was explicit and satisfactory. 
The Mahratta mission came to the following 
result:—‘ When a legal divorce can be effect- 
ed, it should always be required before an_in- 
dividual be admitted to the church. The only 
cases of real difficulty which present them- 
selves to our minds are when legal divorce 
cannot be effected. We believe, however, that 
it is not expedient to admit any one to the 
church, even in such cases, without his giving 
a written pledge to the church that he will no 
longer cohabit with more than one wife; and 
that he will also, if necessary, support the 
wife thus put away so long as she shall lead a 
virtuous life. Such a man, though unable to 
free himself from the legal relation of husband 
to the person thus put away, we believe to be 
free from the guilt of polygamy, and hence a 
proper candidate for admission to the church.’ 
The Madura mission laid down this princi- 
ple:— That as polygamy is contrary to the 
original design of the Deity in the institution 


of the marriage relation, and opposed to all 


the teachings of Christ, and as there is no 
positive evidence that the apostles ever ad- 
mitted polygamists into the churches estab- 
lished by them, no polygamist, however well 
titted he may be in other respects, should be 
aimitted to any of our churches, until he has 
entered into covenant with the church that he 


fer.” 


will henceforth be the husband of only one 
wife.’ No polygamists have ever been receiy. 
ed into the church in the Ceylon mission, nor, 
indeed, into those of any of our India mig. 
sions; and it was the expectation of the mig. 
sions that none ever would be received. The 
brethren at Arcot say, ‘Polygamy has not ex. 
isted, and will not be allowed to exist, in any 
of our churches.’ ”’ 

As to the severity and hardship involved jn 
the views now given, with which we, in com. 
mon with others who hold to the same princi. 


ples, are charged by those who advocate a 


course different from the one indicated above, 
a few words need to be said. Dr. Hodge, in 
his letter, says: “The objection that a man, 
after having contracted the obligations of 
marriage with more than one woman, is not 
at liberty to cast them and their children 
away to provide for themselves, is answered 
by saying, because he ceases to regard them 
as wives, it does not follow that he is at liber. 
ty to refuse to provide for their comfort, or 
for the education of their children.” 


And with respect to those patrons, officers 
and missionaries of the@American Board who 
hold to the above views, it is proper to say, 
that no unchristian severity is contemplated 
by them, nor do they advocate a course involv. 
ing unnecessary hardship. The ways in which 
the unfortunate ones can best be provided for 
will vary in different cases. Sometimes, as 
has already occurred in China, a husband can 
be found for a second wife, and she be lawful- 
ly married. In other cases, such wife or wives 
can. live separately under the same roof with 
the converted polygamist, or under roofs ad- 
joining his. Of course, in all cases, the chil- 
dren are to be treated as children, and not 
reproached for any fault of their parents, 
Were a polygamist and his wives all truly con- 
verted, it is hardly supposable but, with prop- 
er instruction, they would themselves choose 
to have some one of the above arrangements 
made. 

But if these rules are regarded as too severe 
to follow in treating the Chinese polygamist, 
how shall we do when we come to deal with 
the polyandrists of Thibet? Will it be un- 
christian severity towards the brothers of the 
husband in that country, to require the wife, 
when she becomes a Christian, to discontinue 
her adulterous connection with them, and live 
with her lawful husband alone? Can there be 
any just complaint of hardship in such a case? 
And why should there not be one law of mo- 
rality for Chinese and Thibetan Christians? 


The Rev. Mr. Dodd, near the close of his 
article in the July number, says: “We under- 
stand that the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions allows a man to 
keep any one of his wives whom he may pre- 
I am in doubt as to how much Mr. D. 


intended by this statement. If he understood 


that the Board has such a rule as he gave for 
the guidance of its missionaries in receiving 
members to native churches, I can say that, 
after seventeen years’ connection with the 
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Board, I have never heard of such a rule; 
neither do I believe that the Board has such 
a rule; nor that the opinion of the officers of 
the Board would accord with the principle in- 
yolved in such a general rule. If he simply 
meant that some missionary of the Board, 
after giving due instruction, has allowed the 
polygamist and his wives to decide for them- 
selves which of them was the proper one to 
unite with him in Christian marriage, perhaps 
he may correct. I thought, when I read his 
statement, that I remembered such a case as 
published in the Wissionary Herald; but af- 
ter an unsuccessful search through fifteen 
volumes of it, Tam doubtful as to the exist- 
ence of such a record. 

I have ‘not the space left to discuss this 
point raised by Mr. Dodd. Nor would I af- 
firm positively what the opinion of the Board 
is upon it, although it seems evident to me 
what the opinion must be. It is proper for 
me to state, however, that I am confident that 
the officers of the Board do not think it a mat- 
ter of indifference which one of his wives the 
polygamist retains when he enters the church: 


the missionaries of the Board, would approve 
of allowing a Chinese to put away his legal 


wife, and retain a second or third one, should | 


she be more pleasing to him. 
FoocHow, November, 1869. 


TRAVELING IN NORTH CHINA. 


BY MRS. ISABELLA R. WILLIAMS. 


Let me tell you’sumething of the journey 
from Tientsin to Peking. At midnight the 
baggage carts came and were loaded, and 
started off by one o'clock. ‘They probably 
traveled the rest of the night, and till ten or 
eleven the next morning. This is the Chinese 
style of doing the thing. A carter don’t care 
how early he is up, if he can em ut four or 
five in the afternoon, feed his mules and him- 
self, and be asleep by dark. . One reason is, 
that robbers are bolder in the early: part of 
the night. 

In the morning my cart was at the gate, the 
horses and Mrs. Gulick’s donkey saddled, the 
last odds and ends of work finished, the good 
byes and parting injunction to be careful of 
ourselves given, and I crept into the cart, 
quite wondering what my new method of lo- 
comotion would be like. “Yih!” said the 
driver, and we were off on a trot, jolting over 
the rough, stone pavement. The Chinese 
carts are very heavily and clumsily made. 
The wheel tires are put on in pieces about half 
a foot in length, nailed with large spikes, with 
which also the wood of the wheel is filled, to 
keep it from splitting. ‘The covered part of 
the cart is about four feet long, two wide and 


three high. At the back of mine a trunk was 


strapped, on the front board was the driver’s 
bedding. Inside there was but a tiny den left 
for me, as valise, provision box, bandbox, 
baskets, a feather bed, some blankets, com- 
forts, shawls and a goat skin rug were arranged 
to make my ride easy, if that were possible. 
One gets terrible jolts. when riding in an 
empty cart, but mine was rather too well filled. 
The driver was a fat, good-natured fellow, 
with a back so broad, that, except when he 
walked, [ had only an occasional glimpse of 
anything beside his dirty, grey gown. 

The driver’s whip was quite a curiosity. A 
slender cane handle, six or seven feet long, 
spliced loosely in the middle, and a small cord 
for a lash; itseemed more for ornament than 
use. The drivers of our baggage carts had 
still more surprising ones; they looked like 
fishing rods and lines. 

The mule in the shafts did all the work, 
while the other, harnessed by long ropes to 


the right side of the cart, was merely orna- 


mental. [t was quite care 
nor do I belief that they, or the majority of | mental. It quite careful to keep the ropes 


slack, and if the driver touched it with the 
whip, by. mistake, it pranced about and broke 
the ropes. ‘The driver then said ** Yih! yih!” 
in a shooting way, sprang from his seat, pat- 
ted the forward mule, twisted the ropes to- 
gether so that they lasted for a few minutes, 


said “Yih!” with a lively tone, and pres-. 


ently went through the same programme 
again. We made no very great progress, but 
1 rather liked occasionally to have a look at 
the travelers we met. There were all sorts of 
odd-looking people and things. Now there 
came along a half dozen fat, self-satisfied men 
on tiny donkeys, and a queer sort of pack- 
saddle, which looked like a saw horse. Then 
some military Chinese, jolting uncomfortably 
on horses, and numbers of carts, from each of 
which peeped four or five faces, eager for the 
sight of foreigners. 

We stopped for lunch at an inn, ordering 
mutton, and hot water for our tea. <A low 
table was set on the kang or Chinese couch, 
our rugs laid at its sides, and we sat down to 
try the flavor of mutton hashed up with a 
kind of garlic, which has so strong a smell 
that, comparatively speaking, onions have 
none. That night we had further experience 
of life at a Chinese inn. Driving into a large 
court yard, we were shown rooms, into which 
our bedding and other things were carried. 
Then Mr. Gulick shouted: 


“ Innkeeper!” 

66 Aye 

“ Bring washing face water.” 

“ Prepare fire—heat the kangs!” 

“ Aye!” 

Bring boiling water!” 

“ Aye.” 
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Presently a servant came in with two small 
tubs of warm water, and setting them on the 
brick floor, returned to bring a tea-kettle of 
hot water for tea, and an armful of dry weeds 
and sorghum stalks, with which he made fires 
in the small fire-places under the kangs. Air 
passages are built through these, which con- 
nect with the chimneys. In Peking, however, 
none of the houses have chimneys. 


We made a long journey the next day— 
forty miles—and were rather late in the even- 
ing. Just before reaching the village where 
we were to stop, the driver fell asleep, and the 
mules took an old road which had been worn 
away by the river. Over went the cart and 
mules on the ice. The driver had time to 
ppring off, and I to change my position, so 
that the fall did not hurt me. The cart turned 
almost bottom upwards. The ice did not 
break as I feared it would, but there were 
some inches of water on it. I braced myself 
so that my hands only were in the water. Mr. 
Williams rode up hurriedly, calling out, “Are 
you hurt ?” and was much relieved to hear a 
- faint “ All right!” come from under the beds 

and pillows. "The driver loosed the mules, and 
Mr. Williams came to my assistance. Finding 
a foot and a corner of my dress, he essayed to 
pull me out, but I could not stir. Then he got 
out the feather bed, and finally me, safe and 
sound. Had the ice broken, the affair might 
have been serious. Meanwhile the driver had 
ro to the village for help. We waited there, 

nowing it was not safe to leave our baggage, 
and walked to and fro to avoid taking cold. 
After a while we saw lanterns, and heard voices 
talking all at once, and the men came up. 
They got the cart up, after much tugging and 
scolding, and then the driver made a long 
search for a missing string of “cash,” bewail- 
ing his loss loudly. | 

Next morning found us none the worse for 
our night's adventure. I was lonely in m 
cage behind the driver, and Mrs. Gulick 
wanted me to have a fair look at Peking, so 
she gave me the donkey, and I enjoyed my 
ride very much. ‘l'here was a great deal to 
see,—pretty villages and temples, fine ceme- 
teries, with marble and granite pillars, stand- 
ing on immense tortoises, which were very 
ugly, and looked quite forlorn. Then theré 
were lions with gogele eyes, which were in- 
tended to look very fierce, but made a_ludi- 
crous failure. 


Thad fun with the donkey. She found 
out that I was not her mistress, and her asi- 
nine nature asserted itself. As soon as we 
were inside the city gates, she determined to 
take the sidewalk, instead of the raised cart 
road in the middle of the street, so that she 
could start down the side street whenever 
she pleased. We contended the matter for 


three miles, being alternately successful. Her 
_plans for having her way were most ingen. 
ous. The donkey is belied by being made 
the emblem of stupidity. 

As soon as we could obtain a good Chinese 
teacher, we left Peking for Kalgan. Mr, 
Williams and IT now had a litter instead of a 
cart, and found it very comfortable. A litter 
is something like a sedan chair, but is borne 
by mules instead of coolies. 


During the whole of our ogee we were 
in sight of the beautiful blue hills, and al- 
most always were surrounded by them. The 
contrast between them and the monot- 
onous plains about Tientsin was delightful. 


The second day we “qe going through 
the Nankho Pass, which is about thirteen 
miles in length. Most of the way was very 
rough, but we enjoyed our ride in the litter 
as much as when on level ground. It rocked 
constantly, but the motion was pleasant, and 
we were not afraid, knowing how sure-foot- 
ed mules are. 

Friends had promised us a great deal of 
pleasure in the scenery of the pass, and it 
far exceeded our expectations. There was 
a constant feast for the eye. Here there 
were immense boulders, and there, huge 
fragments of rock. Bright little brooks were 
merrily winding their way between. 


New England is outdone in the way of 
stones. Both the walls and houses of the 
villages, outside and inside the pass, are built 
of them, and still therr number seems un- 
diminished. Deep gorges are full of them; 
the hills seem to be solid rock from peak to 
base, and the road for miles is over boulders 
wedged tightly together. There is so much 
travel through the pass that these are worn 
smooth. | 

~The inner line of the great wall is at the 
entrance to the Nankho, and three or four 
branches cross it. We passed through ten 
gateways. ‘These are double, as is cus- 
tomary with cities. .The wall is dilapidated 
in some places, but the gateways are solidly 
built, and in good repair. One was very 
fine, having much carved work, and inscrip- 
tions in six different languages. One of 
these European scholars cannot read. Some- 
times the road is very narrow, and as we 
met many trains of camels, mules, and don- 
keys, our litter received some hard knocks. 
Beggars stand in the narrowest passes, hold- 
ing little baskets. When they see any one 
coming, they pick up a stone or two, throw 
them from the path, and hold out their bask- 
ets for cash. This is better than the Peking 


style, which is to excite pity by looking and 

being as dirty and miserable as possible. 
Cottages are perched by the side of the 

| road, or above it. Sume are picturesque and 
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pretty, others have not even the merit of 
picturesque ugliness. : 

Our day in the heart of the hills was all 
too short. I felt an impulse to go back, and 
find a cottage among the rocks, where we 
might tarry for a while, taking the grandeur 
into our very souls. I cannot give you ve 
The 
masses of rock lie at all angles to the horizon, 
and often are perpendicular to it. Nature 
has been both architect and sculptor among 
the rocks. ‘There were frowning castles, and 

igantic statues. Grander than these were 
her cathedrals, more solemn than any handi- 
work of man. One felt overshadowed by 
silence. “The Lord is in His holy temple,” 
came from the heart to the lips. Truly the 

lace was His temple, and He was _ present 
there. “The strength of the hills is His” 
seemed written on every rock. And the key 
note of the whole happy day, and unalloyed 
song of praise, was * As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth even for- 
ever.” 

Among those everlasting hills, where God 
is so near, men had dared to build shrines 
and temples to gods made by their own hands, 
One was in ruins. The immense idol sits 
there still, in grinning mockery of [im who 
is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. ‘To us who knew of the one 
true God, everything spoke of him. Some 
of the rocks, black and scarred, as if by great 
convulsions of nature, ages ago, spoke of 
His power and wrath. Others, mossy and 
beautiful, or brightly variegated with yellow 
and grey lichens, had a more cheerful voice. 
The trees on the mountain side, climbing 
towards heaven, seemed to speak words of 
trust. Their roots were clasped firmly about 
the rocks, and the trunks had clung so close- 
ly to them as to hide them in their hearts. 
By the brooks the early budding trees were 
merry with birds, whose songs completed the 
voice of praise ceaselessly going “up to. the 
Throne. 


Here and there are brick watch towers. 
These are not in the pass alone, but at in- 
tervals along the road. Near these there are 
invariably tive cones, apparently of clay, 
whitewashed and tipped with red. Figures 
are painted on them in red, yellow, or both; 
dragons perhaps, but they look like cats with 
wings. Once we saw cones painted with two 
cocks, as many tigers, and a demon instead 
of the ordinary winged cats. These cones 


were quite a mystery tous. Mr. Gulick has 
seen but one man who professed to know) 
what they were for. He said they were fill- | 
ed with combustible articles, so that in time 


of invasion there should be means for giving , 


signals. On the wall and scattered through 
the pass a number of small cannon are lying, 
but these preparations for defence are use- 
less now—the wall, broken in numberless 
places, cannon thrown away, and watch tow- 
ers crumbling back to dust. 

The mules had hard tugging when going 
over the steepest places in the road, and 
some of our baggage not being put up prop- 
erly was injured. A few boxes and trunks 
were stove in. The bureau lost a leg, and 
came through the fight with a number of 
honorable scars in front, as well as a larve 
wound in the back. | 

After two nights at the inns I became 
quite deaf in one ear. The Chinese say that 
if any one sleeps with face towards the wall 
when angry, he will be blind in the morning, 
but I have not heard how they account for 
deafness. Thick night-caps would have been 
a preventive, but, like Gail Hamilton, my 
ideal of such articles of apparel had never 
been realized. A handkerchief would have 
answered the purpose, but my using it after 
that was like fastening the barn when the 
horse is stolen, for I was, and continue to be 
—half “as deaf as a post.” 

When leaving Nankho, we supposed the 
poetry of the way was ended, and were pre- 
pared for the prose of flat plains, but were 
delighted to find the scenery through which 
we passed during the next two days often 
equal to any we had seen before. 


One morning there was a grand sunrise. 
The purple hills were touched with sudden- 
ly dawning day, and their sombre hue chidfig- 
ed to rosy and golden lights, all the brighter 
for dark shadows between. 

' Parts of the country are sandy. There 
were large beds which had been left by the 
wind wrinkled and waving, like crépe and 
watered silk. 

The people in some places were very desir- 
ous to see us. They ran after our litter, and 


stooped to peep under the curtains, and af- 


ter having a long look, would say “ Why, it 
is 2 woman ! 

One night there was a large crowd of peo- 
ple at our room-door, eager for a peep, 


whenever it opened. There was a bit of glass 


window, two inches square, at which some 


one kept an eye, till I covered it up. Then 
they thrust holes in the paper windows, and 
the inn-keeper rushed out, very angry,— 
“These children! What things!” 


Afterwards two Mongols came in, saying 
“ Mundu, Mundu.” <A fot of Chinese men 
and boys followed them, and we had the 
room full of open mouthed starers. 

Thursday, we reached the Sandy River, 
and near it saw a number of inscriptions cut 
in the rock. As the river was full of ice, we 
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did not cross, but took a road among the 
mountains, not ordinarily traveled. The 
scenery was very grand; equal to any part 
of Nankho. The road was steep, and at 
first, one could but look down, and think of 
the result of asingle misstep. After ascend- 
ing as abruptly as we had descended, a won- 
derful landscape opened before us. The ho- 
rizon was a wide one; and, far as the eye 
could reach, there were the beautiful blue 
hills. To the left was a sea of sand, whose 
waves seemed to have been. petrified as they 
were ready to break over the hills in the dis- 
tunee. ‘The nearer shore was bordered by a 
line of silver, a little river shining in the sun. 
All around for miles were low hills, whose 
every available foot was evidently under cul- 
tivation in summer. A few farmers were 
already beginning work. 
That night we spent at Tleuen-hwa fu, a 
-fine city, with wide streets, and tile-reofed 
~ houses. We saw many memorial arches in a 
burying ground adjoining the city. The 
Roman Catholics: have a large number of 
priests and converts here. 


the journey, as is usual, in five days. 


THE INDIA MISSION OF THE M. E. 
CHURCH ON POLYGAMY. 


The subject of polygamy was brought be- 
fore the India Mission Conference, connected 
with the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at its session in Bijnour, {Samy 
1868, by a memorial from the Moradabad 
District Conference. It was referred to a 
Committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Waugh, C. W. Judd, and J. M. Thoburn; 
who made the following report, which was 
adopted by the Conference :— 

_ When our Saviour began his ministry, he 
at once set up amore perfect standard of 
morality than that which had existed among 
the Jews, not only denouncing many popular 
traditions, but even going so far as to change 
both the letter and spirit of some of the laws 
of Moses. Among tlie most important of the 
reforms which he instituted, was a re-state- 
ment of the law of marriage, in which he re- 
minded the Jews of the sacred character of 
the institution as first appointed in Eden, ad- 
mitted the temporary suspension of some of 
its obligations on account of the “ hardness 
of heart” of the people, and clearly and em- 
phatically recalled them to the observance of 
its duties as laid down in the days of man’s 
purity. As God had created “a male” and 


‘‘a female,” so the Savior taught that “they 
twain” should be “one flesh.” This is clearly 
the definition of Christian marriage. Polyg- 


~ 


amy is wholly inconsistent with such an insti. 
tution. Mohammedan marriage may admit 
of it, as may that of Hindoos and Jews, but 
to speak of a Christian polygamist, is to use 
contradictory terms. | 

It cannot be denied that plausible reasons 
have been adduced to show, that while polyg. 
amy should not permanently be retained in 
the Church, yet in cases where converts have 
been entangled in this way before conversion, 
no interference should be made with their 
social relations. Among the most prominent 
arguments advanced in defence of this _posi- 
tion are the following :— 

1. It is alleged that we have the sanction 
of the Apostles for this course, they having 
merely limited the privileges of the polyg. 
amist by excluding him from certain official 
positions. But it is by no means clear that 
the apostles ever followed such a a It 
is true that Paul instructed both Timothy 
and Titus to appoint as deacons and elders 
only those who were “the husband of one 
wife ;” but we may well question whether 


> 1s ] 
The next day we reached Kalgan, making the reference here is to polygamy at all. It 


is well known that divorces for frivolous 
causes had become very frequent in all parts 
of the Roman empire, at the beginning of 


| our era, that polygamy had ceased to exist 


among the Jews, that it had not become at 


| all common among any class of the Romans, 


and that it was comparatively limited among 
the Greeks. Is it not reasonable, then, to 
suppose that the apostle cautions his_breth- 
ren against appointing men who had : uccess- 
ively married and divorced a number of 
wives, thus making themselves obnoxious to 
the numerous friends of the divorced parties? 
This supposition becomes almost a certainty, 
when we notice that a like caution is given 
in the case of women, that they should be 
“the wife of one husband,” for surely no one 


| will for a moment claim that polyandry ex- 


isted in the early Church. It is well known 
that this was the universal interpretation of 
of the primitive Church, and that the Greek 
Church adheres to it in a most literal sense 
to the present day. 


2. It is constantly urged that many holy . 
men mentioned in the Old Testament had a 
plurality of wives, and yet God approved of 
their lives in a special manner. he same 
argument is still used by the Mormons in 
Utah. Its fallacy is so transparent, that a 
child need not be deceived by it. The ques- 
tion is simply this: Were the holy men re- 
ferred to Christians, or were they not? That 
they were good men, according to the light 
they had, no one can doubt; but if the best 
of them were living among us now, we would 


‘simply call them Jews, and refuse them the 
privileges of the Church. 
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3. But it is claimed that the heathen are 
as ignorant and hard hearted as the Jews 
and patriarchs, and a like allowance should 
pe made for them. This is very true, so far 
as their condition is concerned; and if we 
have no better light to offer them, and if 
there is no fuller measure of the Spirit to 
soften their hearts, than was enjoyed before 
the day of Pentecost, then the conclusion is 
valid. But it must be remembered that the 

uestion deals, not with the depraved heath- 
en, but with Christian Converts, the least of 
whom enjoys privileges which far transcend 
those of the highly favored John the Baptist. 

4. It is often urged that a separation in- 
flicts great injustice on the wives who are 

ut away. Financially there can be none, as 


the convert is required to support them com-. 


fortably. As to marital rights, it is begging 
the whole question t6 raise such an objection. 
Better far, that she be allowed to contract an 
honorable Christian marriage, and escape 
from a life in which she can never know 
what domestic happiness is. 

5. It is further urged, that many painful 
separations must occur, and that to avoid 
this, temporary polygamy should be tolerated. 

If all claimed here were admitted, it is 
only what might be urged in multitudes of 
cases to justify men in delaying their con- 
version. How many happy families are for- 
ever broken up by simply preaching the 
truth? All this has been foretold by our 
Saviour, and is inseparable from the faithful 
preaching of truths which admit of no com- 
promise. 

But it will be found that these separations 
are usually less painful than is commonly 
supposed. Nothing can be more absurd than 


to suppose that an affection can exist in a; 


polygamist’s family, similar to that which we 
see in Christian households. ‘The husband 
nearly always has one favorite only, while to 
the vast majority of the women, separation 
will be hailed as freedom from. slavery. 
Among the lower classes this is especially 
true. Nine-tenths of them would rejoice to 
be freed from their masters, if a chance of 
honorable wedlock were offered them. — 
Having noticed these objections, it remains 
to show a few weighty reasons for adhering 
to the practice which has generally prevailed 
in the most successful Protestant Missions. 


1. If polygamy is tolerated to any extent 
in the church, it will gain a foothold amon 
us which will not be easily relinquished, oa 
there is reason to fear that it will long re- 
main a source of trouble and weakness to an 
infant Church which can ill afford to contend 
with such an element. 


2. A compromise of principle invariably 


earnest struggle in which she is engaged. 
To confess for a moment that we quail be- 
fore the consequences of our own preaching, 
is to deny our confidence in it. 'The moment 
we lower the high standard left in our hands, 
we lose that moral power which ever marks 
the vigorous advance of Christianity. 


3. More especially do we need to insist 
on the Christian rule of monogamy, because 
it is important at the outset to give our peo- 


ple a correct idea of the sanctity of the mar- 


riage relation. To allow the slightest devia- 
tion from the strict law of Christian mar- 
riage, will lead them to confound principle 
and policy, to look on an institution as old 
and as hallowed as the bowers of Eden, as 
simply a conventional arrangement to be 
modified at pleasure. The grand centre 
around which all the social excellencies of a 
Christian community crystallize, is the family; 
and if we would organize a community in 
India worthy of the name of Christian, we 
must guard against the slightest infringement 
of its rights and privileges. 

The re-adjustment of the relations of a 
polygamist’s family must necessarily involve 
many very perplexiag questions which can- 
not be reached by any definite rules. Yeta 
general policy should be laid down, and such 
regulations adopted as may meet the difficul- 
ty as far es possible. The general object 
being to substitute Christian for heathen 
marriage, the arrangement which most. satis- 
factorily effects this should be adopted. In 
deciding such cases we recommend that the 
following rules be observed: 


RULES. 
1. Where a convert is to select his wife 
from among two or more of his previous 


partners, all other claims being equal, the 
first wife shall be allowed the preference. 


2. In cases where the marriage in child- 
hood has been practically involuntary on the 
part of both parties, resulting in unhappi- 
ness, and leading to other alliances, the pref- 
erence allowed to the first marriage may be 
materially modified. 


3. In all cases where all the parties in- 
volved amicably consent to any definite ar- 
rangement for separation, their wishes shall 
be allowed. | 


_ 4, The question shall always be consider- 
ed in its relation to the interests, wishes, and 
feeliags of all the parties, the man in every 
case being put on a par with the woman. 


5. The convert in every case shall be re- 
quired to contribute for the support of his 
former wives, in such amount as the com- 
mittee called in his case may decide, so long 


paralyzes the church, and unfits her for the! as they may remain unmarried. 
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6. ‘To avoid abuses, no such convert shall 
be admitted to baptism, until his choice of a 
wife has been ratified by a committee of five 
members of the arch, appointed by the 
preacher in charge, and confirmed by a 

uarterly conference, subject to the veto of 

e President of the quarterly conference. 


7. The same committee shall sanction all 
arrangements made for the a of the 
- ehildren of the parties involved. 


THE POLYGAMY QUESTION. 


BY REV. J. V. N. TALMAGE, D. D. 


Your last number contains some 
three pieces, more or less severe on the 
paper prepared by me on the subject of 
volygamy, and published in your num- 
Mer for Septemher. The first of these is 
- a foot-note by Rev. F. 8. Turner. The 

second is a paper by Rev. W. Lob- 
scheid, and the third a paper by Itev. 
Samuel Dodd. : 

In reference to the first, I will mere- 
ly express the hope that when our good 
brother’s system of faith, especially as 
to “what the gospel is,” becomes a 
little better developed, we shall see 
some improvement in his style of con- 
‘troversy ; and when he gets more scrip- 
tural views of the relation of God’s 
- people to God’s law, he will exhibit less 
laxity on the subject of the purity of 
the church. 


The doctrine advocated in the second 
is simply Mormonism. Mohammed and 
Moses are compared. Mr. L. says, “‘ Ma- 
homed accommodated himself to the 
law of the state in which he lived, which 
limited the plurality of wives to twelve. 
[I suppose this fact, if it be a fact, is 
mentioned as the fault of Mohammed, 
wherein he yielded to the wicked doctrine 
of expediency.| Moses did not. He did 
not restrain polygamy. The only re- 
straint he put on the husband was the 
Jaw which forbade them (him?) to 
marry outlandish women.”  Out-landish 
means foreign, and of course this pro- 
hibition can only apply to the Jew. 
Brigham Young,it seems to me, must 
be the Jeau-ideal of Mr. L. on this sub- 


ject. Nothing more need be said in 
to his paper. 


The third paper is a rejoinder to my 
arguments. The same gentlemanly and 
Christian spirit is manifested in it that 
was manifested in Bro. D.’s previous 
paper on this subject. Discussion con. 
ducted in such a spirit can do no harm, 


It is not, however/worth while to 
occupy the space that would be neces. 
sary to examine the various points made 
by Bro. D. It is not the object of 
either one of us to triumph in controver. 
sy; and those who read the Recorprn, 


|if they take sufficient interest in this 


subject to compare the various argu. 
ments of my previous paper with this 
answer of Bro. D., will readily see 
whether those arguments are satisfac. 
torily answered-or not. Besides this, 
the greater part of this last paper of 
Bro. D. is only in answer to secondary 
arguments, all of which might be over. 
thrown (if they can be) without affect- 
ing the main arguments of myself and 
those of Mr. Nelson in the Recorper 
for January. I will merely remark 
that the 2nd point of Bro. D. manifests 
some strange misconception. He rep- 
resents me as demurring “against. be- 
ing bound tothe words of revelation,” 
&ec. If he willagain look at my paper, 
he will find that I only “ demurred ” to 
his “statement of the way of settling 
the controversy.” My doctrine on this 
and all other subjects of faith and prac- 
tice in the Christian church is, “To 
the law and to the testimony.” Bro. 
D. and I will not differ in reference to 
this principle. 

Bro. D. closes his paper by reiterat- 
ing the sentiment of his previous paper. 
Ile calls on me, as he did on Bro. Nel- 
son, to give the law for putting away. 
IIe wishes it in express terms. His view 
is that there clearly was polygamy in 
the Old Testament church, and that at 
the beginning of the New Testament dis- 
pensation it was still practised in some 
measure among the Jews, and among 
some other races (though he admits 
that it “can never be very extensively 
practised” among even semi-civilized 
people”) ; and therefore he thinks that 
we need some distinet statement in the 
New Testament Scriptures, before we 


shave the right to decide that the apos- 
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tles did temporarily admit it into the 
Christian church. In other words, he 
wishes, as he expresses himself in an- 
other place, to throw on us the “ burden 
of proof” on this point.. I do not think 
that he will charge me with any mis- 
representation of his views in this state- 
ment of them; and it is because of 
their plausibility and importance that 
| have again taken up this subject. 


I will state the case in as few words 
as possible with clearness. The original 
law of marriage, as stated in the begin- 
ning of the Old Testament, forbids 
polygamy. Bro. D. fully agrees with 
us in this. He speaks of this in his 

revious paperas “ the original, but long 
abused, law of marriage,” and of polyg- 
amy as belonging to ‘the poison of the 
old serpent, the devil.” We quotes ap- 
rovingly the remark of Dr. Macknigit, 
that ** Polygamy had been permitted to 
the Jews by Moses on account of the 
hardness of their hearts. Thus far we 
fully agree. Polygamy under the Old 
Testament, though tolerated, was a vi- 
olation of the original law of marriage. 
This original law of marriage was again 
stated in its fullness by the Saviour at 
the commencement of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation (I cannot believe 
that Bro. D. will dispute this ); and to 
say the least, most surely there is no 
passage in the teachings of the apostles 
contrary to this plain teaching of the 
Saviour. From all this we have a right 
to infer that polygamy was not allowed 
in the Christian church as organized 
by our Lord and his apostles. We do 
most earnestly contend that. the doc- 


church. If any one contends that in 
this single case, or in any other case, 
the doctrine of the Saviour was depart- 
ed from, even temporarily, most cer- 
tainly the burden of gsr lies. with 
him. We are not called on to prove a 
negative, especially such a negative as 
this. Yet it is proved, as far as nega- 
tives can usually be proved, in the fact 
that the history of the church does not 
furnish us with a single instance of a 
polygamist being admitted. 


Bro. D. admits that polygamy enter- 
ed into by a Christian is sinful. Of, 


course, therefore, he would have no 
hesitancy in requiring such a man to 
yut away any addifional wife he may 
aon thus taken. For this he would 
find suflicient: authority every pass- 
age of Scripture which requires the put- 
ting away of sin. I suppose that he, 
and every Protestant missionary in Chi- 
na (Mr. Lobscheid is not a missionary), 
would exercise church discipline on such 
a member, and if he persisted in refus- 
ing to put away the overplus of wives 
thus taken after his conversion, would 
cut him off from the church. The dif- 
ficulty then is not with putting away, 
but with putting away under certain 
circumstances, I3ro. 1). wishes authority 
for requiring (and IF suppose, in order 
to be consistent, even for allowing) a 
man, who entered into polygamy while 
in heathenism, to put away his overplus 
of wives. In order to make this dis- 
tinction, he is compelled to regard polyg- 
amy in the one case as sinful, because 
it is a violation of God’s command 
knowingly? and in the other case as not 
sinful, because, thoagh an equal viola- 
tion of God’s command, the violation is 
committed unknowingly. Now, while I 
can understand how knowledge may 
add to the heinousness of the sin of 
violating God’s command, and there- 
fore may render the guilt of a Christian 
polygamist far greater than that ofa 
heathen polygamist, I cannot under- 
stand how that knowledge can be the 
sin itself. I think Bro. D.’s catechism 
is much better than his argument, “ Sin 
is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God.” - 


My inability fully to make the dis- 
crimination Bro. D. makes, may be 
owing to my obtuseness. But suppose 
Bro. D. should happen to have among 
his church members some one equally 
obtuse with myself,. but who unfor- 
tunately shonld take the one part of 
Bro. D.’s views as correct—viz., that 
polygamy was not asin in itself, and 
therefore should take to himself a 
plurality of wives; and, in answer to 
Bro. D.’s exhortation to put away the 
overplus, should say, ‘* My dear pastor, 
‘please give me the law for putting 
away, not for taking a wife.’ I know 
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that you say that it is sinful for a 
Christian to enter into polygamy, but 
I cannot understand this, if polygamy 
At any rate, the 
deed is now done, and this poor wo- 
man, when I married her, knew noth- 
ing but the heathen law on the subject ; 
therefore she, at least, is innocent, and 
if T should put her away, I shall be 
guilty of that ‘ injustice’ to the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ against which es so earnestly 

July paper.” In 
this supposed case, if the wife after 
marriage become a Christian convert, 
I suppose Bro. D., to be consistent, 
would admit her into the church; and 
while he exhorted the husband to put 
away this wife, because he married her 
after his conversion, and would cut 


itself be not sinful. 


warned us In your 


him off fromthe chureh if he refused 
to put her away; he would exhort the 


wite not to leave her husband, because 


she entered into this relation after her 
- conversion, and would eut her off from 


the chureh for voluntary violation of 


her marriage vows. 


To illustrate still farther, that after 
all it is not the putting away, but the 
putting away ander certain circumstances, 
that troubles our opponents this 
controversy, [ will refer the reader to 
the rules of the “ Basel Mission ” on 
this subject, as communieated by Rev. 
Jacob Loercher, and published in your 
March number. This Mission orders 
the putting away in many cases, and 
allows it in every case where the par- 
ties shall become convinced that the 
state of polygamy is wrong. 


Tiese rules have been composed 
with great care, and evidently by men 
who desirel the purity of the church 
and the glory of God. For such men 
we feel the greatest respect. But un- 
fortunately they seem to have been 
afraid to-insist on the doctrine of Christ 
in all particulars. Tne result proves 
that when we atten»ot to mike com- 
promises between the pure law of 
Carist and the practices of heathenism 
(or, if you please, Judaism), we invaria- 
bly plunge ourselves into endless in- 
consistencies. 


Awoy, November 18th, 1869. | 


From the Christian Observer, 
THE YOUNG JAPANESE CONVERT? 


MISSION OF A STRAY GEOGRAPHY AND 
STRAY BIBLE.,. 


Messrs. Editors :—Having given your read. 
ers a sketch of the life and conversion of the 
Japanese youth now pursuing his studies 
with the highest success in one of our North. 
ern colleges, [ wish to call attention to several 
facts and incidents which cannot fail to awak. 
en admiration, as hardly less than mirac. 
ulous. Most undeniably they ‘indicate the 
special purpose and providence of God in re. 
gard to this heathen youth. | 


One day, when he was attending school in 
Yeddo, and was hardly more than a boy in 
age, being about 15 years old, he went into 
the streets, and happened to see “a Geogra. 
phy of the United States,” printed in the 
Chinese language. He took it up, and read 
it, and then for the first time understood the 
form of the earth, what nations inhabit it, 
and the difference between their government 
and institutions and those of the Japanese. 
A sudden flood of light fell upon his mind, 
and fairly overpowered him. Instantly all 
his purposes were changed, and his future 
career decided. The Geography did not 
teach religion: it said nothing of Christ and 
Christianity: it was purely scientific and 
secular, but from the moment it was opened 
and read, the youth resolved he must and 
would see such a wonderful country as the 
United States; nor did he rest till his purpose 
was accomplished. ‘ God was not in all his 
thoughts ;” still less Christ and the way of 
salvation. His impulses were all intellectual; 
his aims all secular; but overruled by God, 
they resulted in his conversion. A Geogra- 
phy, through divine providence and grace, 
made the first Japanese convert! 


This Geography was the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Bridgman, an American missionary, 
who had resided above 30 years in China, and 
wrote the Geography in the Chinese language, 
for Chinese readers, to enlighten them in re- 
gard to our country and its institutions, and 
thereby secure their respect and good will, as 
he once stated to the writer at his own house 
in Shanghai. But the better educated classes 
in Japan read and write the Chinese lan- 
guage, besides their own. Little did Dr. 
Bridzman dream that a copy would stray 


away to Japan, and falling into the hands of 
the youth, would impel him on to his own 
country, and his owa native State, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the college in a town nearly 
adjoining the one in which he‘was born; and 
here, on another continent, mike the first 


Japanese convert! -Gvand mission Jf a stray 
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(jeography! But the Japanese youth never 
knew the name of the author of the Geogra- 
hy till the writer informed him, though he 
he was an American. 
If the hand of God is seen in the stray 
Geography, which by some unknown means 
made its way from Shanghai, in China, to 
Yeddo, the capital of Japan, much more 
conspicuous is it in the copy of the Bible, 
which travelled the same distance of above 
1,000 miles, and reached the same destina- 
tion. The geography met the eye of the 
youth in the streets of the city; the Bible he 
chanced to see in the library of a companion, 
on whom one day he made a eall. e was 
not in search of it; he knew not of its exist- 
ence; he had never seen one; yet it came 
into his hands. Yeddo contained at that 
time a population of three millions. Some 
of the streets are ten or twelve miles long, 
and crowded with stores and houses on each 
side. Perhaps there was not another copy 
of the Bible in Yeddo; certainly the writer 
of this communication could not hear of one 
in all Japan during the three: years he was 
there, immediately upon the opening of the 
country to foreign intercourse, yet this copy, 
erhaps a solitary copy, which could hardly 
si been hunted up by a band of detectives, 
fell mysteriously into the hands of this youth! 
He had been enlightened as to this world by 
the Geography ; he was now enlightened, as 
by the lightning’s flash, as to another.— 
What a testimony to the divinity and power 
of the Bible were his first impressions upon 
reading it! He borrowed the book: he car- 
ried it to his room: he read it by night and 
concealed it by day, lest, being detected in 
owning and reading it, he and all his family 
should be crucified, according to an old edict 
against the Jesuits. The same individual 
who wrote the Geography, translated the Bi- 
ble into the Chinese ; and both volumes found 
their way into another country, and reached 
the same individual, who was prepared to 
to appreciate and use them. Instantly the 
Bible was “the power of God,” scattering 
the gross darkness brooding over a heathen 
mind, touching the moral sensibilities of the 
heart, and calling forth prayer to the Chris- 
tian’s God in terms almost provoking a smile, 
and yet evidently fervent and sincere. (rlo- 
rious mission of a stray Geography and a stray 
Bible in a heathen land! : 

Nor ean we fail to admire the courage, the 
large grasp of mind, the self-denial, the in- 
domitable will, and calm trust in providence, 
the youth displayed at this period. He was 


forbidden both by his parents and his prince. 


to entertain the thought of leaving his coun- 
try, and by both was severely and repeatedly 
beaten as -well as ridiculed. He had no 


friends to advise or aid him; he had no_ 


means to meet his expenses, and hardly clothes 
sufficient to cover his body. He knew no 
masters of foreign vessels, nor the services 
required on board, or even the language 
Americans speak. More than all, he had 

arents, and brothers, and sisters, whom he 
oved, while his prince promised- him oflice 
and ample compensation. But the Bible had 
told him that God was greater than his pa- 
rents, and must first be obeyed. ‘Therefore, 
perilling everything, he rose in the dark hour 
of midnight. Ife collected his few articles 
of clothing and his few shillings of money, 
anil, walking the long distance of more than 
a dozen miles to the port, found an Ainerican 
vessel bound to Shanghai, in China, the cap- 
tain of which kindly gave him a passage for 
his services on board. There he met with 
another American vessel bound to Boston, 
on board of which he served eight montlis 
in the Chinese seas before the vessel left for 
home. But his purpose was unalterable ; 
and, praying that “ God would please let him 
reach his aim,” he sailed over the Sea of 
China, the Indian Ocean, and the creat At- 
lantic, simply “to be educated by the Bible,” 
as he explained his motive. Who ever trav- 
elled so far for such an object, or made such 
sacrifices, or met such perils, simply to be 
able to read and understand the Bible? 

Other circumstances-are remarkable. He 
had never seen a missionary; he had never 
heard a sermon ; he had never read a Christian 
book or even tract ; he had never conversed 
with a Christian ; he had never seen one ; and 
yet some influence reached his mind and 
touched his heart, the moment he read the 
Geography, and impelled him to strive to 
reach this wondeful land; and when he met 
with the copy of the Bible in China, and read 
it by the aid of his candle in his chamber, 
the determination became unconquerable. 
God helped him to attain his aim ; he stood 
upon our shores, a youth, a mere stripling. 

nknown friends stood there also ready to 
recieve and aid him. At once he was clothed 
and sent to school, and soon showed that he 
had been led all the long way by the Spirit 
of God. 

But where is he who, in the hand of God, 
was the instrument of all this? Upon the 
arrival of the first missionaries to Japan at 
Shanghai, in China, your correspondent hap- 
pen to be there on a visit from Japan. 

r. Bridgman invited all to tea one evening, 
and after tea to unite in prayer for the mis- 
sion to Japan. He first read an appropriate 
portion of one of the gospels, containing the 
command of Christ to carry it to the heathen, 
and than the promises of aid and success, in- 
termingling brief and touching remarks. He 
then called upon Rev. Mr. Brown, one of 

the missionaries, to offer prayer, which he 
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followed with one of his own, whose simplic- 
ity, hamility and fervency, touched the 
writer’s heart, and to whom it has often 
seemed probable, that that prayer must have 
had an influence in the case of the Japanese 
youth, and led to his conversion. But he 
“had finished his course” when this youth 
reached our country; and he knew nothing 
of the wanderings of the KY of his Geogra- 
phy and his translation of the Bible, though 
1 once told the writer that he was surprised 
to learn that his Geography was in greater 
demand in Japan than in China. Nor did 
he know the powef and fruits of those two 
stray copies in another continent, and on the 
other side of the globe! So little do good 
men know the good they accomplish! But 
the news has reached this humble Christian 
aud eminent scholar long before this. Let 
every Christian, desponding over apparently 
fruitless labors, be assured he may yet see 
the largest results, or if he does not sce 
them, yet hear of them in the light of 


heaven. 
H. W. 


THE GOVERNORS GENERAL AND 
GOVERNORS OF THE EIGHTEEN 
PROVINCES, 


BY W. T. LAY. 


Various changes have taken place in 
the official arena during the two years 
which have elapsed since a list, under 
the above heading, was printed in the 
Missionary Recorder. Some individuals 
have been promoted, others have been 
transferred from one province to an- 
other, whilst others again have been 
eliminated altogether. It seems to me, 
under these circumstances, thata revised 
return would not be wholly out of 
place at the present moment, and 
would not be without its interest to 
readers of this Journat I have ac- 
cordingly attempted to draw up an ac- 
curate list of the present rulers of the 
different provinces of this empire, and 
below I give the result of my attempt. 
The two Directors General are also in- 
cluded in the list. The names of these 
two officials ought, by right, to be ex- 
cluded, if a strict adherence to the title 
of this note be maintained; but one 


may hope that there will be none cyn-| - 


ical enough to take exception to their 
presence. There are some readers who 


may like to know what individual con. 
trols the works on the Yellow River, 
and what individual controls the sup. 
ply of grain for the North, and it is to 
gratify such that the additional inforn. 
ation is supplied. 
GOVERNORS GENERAL. 

CRIA... Tséng Kuo-fan. 
Two Kiang... Ma Hsin-yi. 
Two Kuang.. Jui-tin. 
Two Hu.... ZB PE Li Hung-chang. 
Shensi and 

Kansuh ... ARS Tso Tsung- 

t‘ang. 

Szuchuen , Wu T‘ang. 
Fookien and 

 Ying-kuei. 
Yunnan and 


Kueichow Bi FRA Liu Yii-chao. 


DIRECTORS GENERAL. 


Yellow River. fix Su T‘ing-k‘uei. | 


Grain Trans- 


port Chang Chib- 


wan. 
GOVERNORS, 
Shantung... Ting Pao-chén. 
Shansi ..... Li Tsung-hsi.* 
Kiangsu.... J A Ting Jih-ch‘ang. 
Hupeh..... Kuo Pai-yin. 
Liu K‘un. 
Shensi ...... 22 Hii Liu Tien. 


Honan..... AB Li Ho-nien. 


Nganhui ... _Ying-ban. 
Kiangsi.... Liu K‘un-yi. 
Fookien ..... 4 Pien Pao-ti. 
Chekiang. .. Li Han-chang. 
K uangtung Li Fu-t‘ai. 
Kuangsi ... JEL Su Féng-wén. 
Yunnan..... Ch‘ien Yii-ying. 
Kueichow .. TséngPi-kuang. 
* Chéng Tun-chin ( ), a Hu- 
han ian, is acting at the present moment. 
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The above return comprises 3 Man- 
choos— Ying-kuei, Jui-lin, Ying-han. 
5 natives of Hunan—Tséng Knuo-fan, 
Tso ‘Tsung-t‘ang, 

Yii-chao, Liu 

3 Tien, Liu Kun-yi. 
Shantung—Ma Hsin-yi and 


3 4, 9 Nganhui— Li Hung-chang, 
Tang, Li 
Han-chang. 
2 » sSzuchuen—Li Tsung-hsi and 
Tséng Pi-kuang. 
2 4, 9 Kueichow—Ting Pao-chén, 


and Su Féng-wén. 
1 native of Kuangtung— Ting Jih- 
ch‘ang. 
» Kuangsi—Ch‘ien Yii-ying. 
», Kiangsu—Pien Pao-ti. 
» Yunnan—Liu K‘un. 

Fookien—Kuo Pai-yin. _ 
» Fengtien (Mougden) Li 
Ho-nien. 

Of the Directors General, one is a 
native of Chihli (Chang Chih-wan), and 
one a native of Canton (Su T4ing-k‘uei). 
We miss from the new roll. the fol- 
lowing names, which were on our 1867 


ist. 

Liu Ch‘ang-yu 4G], Lo 
sng [BE Pl 6], Chao Ch‘ang-ling 
Riz fz ], Tséng Kuo-ch‘iian 
[ |; Ch‘iao Sung-nien 
fA 26], Chiang Vili 
and Chang Liang-chi Lie |. 


Chiang Yi-li, a native of Hunan, was 
for a short time Governor of Canton, 
and perhaps the best Governor that 
Canton has had for a number of years 
paste Unfortunately however his im- 
pulsive nature led him into all sorts of 
difficulties, and finally he received pro- 
motion of a retrograde kind. From a 
Governor, he was made Criminal Com- 

missioner in Shansi, where he now is. 
Lo Ping-chang, the able Governor 
General of Szuchuen, died sonfe time 
back. Tséng Kuo-ch‘iian, who was 
made Governor of Hupeh after his gal- 
lant behaviour at Nauking, returned to 
his native place where be- 
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lieve he now is. One account says that 
he is in one of the Boards at Peking, 
but I should think this extremely un- 
likely, as his talents are considerably 
below mediocrity. He won his laurels 
at Nanking, and it is highly probable 
that he is enjoying them in retirement. 

I am unable to say what has become 
of the rest. 

Several changes have occurred 
amongst those whose names were be- 
fore us two years ago, and who also 
figure on the present list. <A brief no- 
tice, in conclusion, may be given of these 
changes. T’séng Kuo-fan has been 
transferred from the Two Kiang to 
the government of Chihli, vice Liu 
Ch‘ang-yu, who has disappeared alto- 
gether, whether in disgrace or not I am 
unable to say. | 


Ma Hsin-yi, at one time Governor of 
Chekiang, and afterwards appointed to 
succeed Wu T‘ang in the Governor 
General-ship of Fookien and Chekiang 
(but who never took up this post), has 
become Governor General of the Two 
Kiang. Wu T*‘ang, who has been term- 
ed by the Chinese a useless man, was 
promoted some time back to the govern- 
ment of Szuchuen, but has, according 
to some accounts, been dismissed from 
that post. One cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this news, though it may be 
true. Szuchuen requires a man of no 
small energy and tact to keep it in or- 
der, and certainly Wu T‘ang is not the 
man who is equal to governing such a, 
province. | 

Amongst the Governors, the follow- 
ing changes have taken place. Liu Yii- 
chao has been promoted from Governor 
of Yunnan to the Governor General- 
ship of Yunnan and Kucichow, vice 
Chang K‘ai-sung. 

Liu Tien has succeeded Ch‘iao Sung- 
nien in the government of Shensi. Li 
Fu-t‘ai has been transferred to Canton, 
vice Chiang Yi-li, and Pien Pao-ti has 
taken his place. 

Kuo Pai-yin has been transferred 
(on promotion) from Kuangsi to Hu- 
peh, and Su Féng-wén has taken his 
place. Li Han-chang has been moved 


‘from Kiangsu to Chekiang. 
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followed with one of his own, whose simplic- | ma 


ity humility and fervency, touched the 

writer's heart, and to whom it has often 
seemed probable, that that prayer must have 
had an influence in the case of the Japanese 
youth, and led to his conversion. ut he 
“had finished his course” when this youth 


reached our country; and he knew nothing 


of the wanderings of the co y of his Geogra- 
phy and his translation of the Bible, though 

e once told the writer that he was surprised. 
to learn that his Geography was in_greater 
demand in Japan than in China. Nor did 
he know the power and fruits of those two 
stray copies in another continent, and on the 


other side of the globe! So little do good 
men know the they accomplish! But 
the news has reached this humble Christian 
and scholar long before this. 
every Christian, desponding over apparently 
fruitless labors, be Than he may yet see 


the largest results, or if does not see 
them, yet hear of them in the light of 


heaven. 
H. W. 


THE GOVERNORS GENERAL AND 
GOVERNORS OF THE EIGHTEEN 
PROVINCES. 


BY W. T. LAY. 


Various changes have taken place in 
the official arena during the two years 


which have coding, since a list, under 
the above he was printed in the 
Mi Some individuals 


have been om go others have been 
transferred from one province to an- 
other, whilst others again have been 
eliminated altogether. t seems to me, 
under thése circumstances, thata revised 
return would not be wholly out of 
place at the present moment, and 
would not be without its interest to 
readers of this Journat I have ac- 
cordingly attempted to draw up an ac- 
curate list of the present rulers of the 
different provinces of this empire, and 
below I give the result of my attempt. 

The two Directors General are also in- 
cluded in the list. ‘The names of these 


two officials ought, by right, to be ex- 
cluded, if a strict adherence to the title 
of this note be maintained; but one 
may hope that there will be none cyn- | -~~-~----~~ 
ical enough to take exception to their 
presence. There are some readers who | 


like to know what individual con- 
trols the works on the Yellow River, 
and what individual controls the sup- 
ply of grain for the North, and it is to 
gratify such that the additional inform- 
ation is supplied. | | 


GOVERNORS GENERAL. 

Tséng Kuo-fan. 
Two Kiang .. FE Ma Hsin-yi. 
Two  Jui-lin. 
Two Hu.. LiHung-chang. 


Shensi 
Kansuh .. Tso 
tang. 
Szuchuen . Wa Tene. 


Fookien 


Yunnan and 


Kueichow Liu Yu-chao. 
DIRECTORS GENERAL. 


Yellow River. FEE Su Ting 
Grain Trans- 

GOVERNORS, 

Shantung. . Ting Pao-chén. 
Shansi Li Tsung-hsi.* 
Kiangsu.... J TingJih-ch‘ang. 
Hunan ...... Lit K‘un. 


Hi Liu Tien. 
Li Ho-nien. 
Ying-ban. 


. Sip — Liu K‘un-yi. 
Pien Pao-ti. 


Su 


nan man, is acting at 
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Shensi 
Honan 
Ngan 
Kiangs 
Fookie 
Li Han-chang. 
Kuangtung. Li Fu-t‘ai. 
g. 
cee sengri-kuang. 
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~The above return comprises 3 Man- 
choos—Ying-kuei, Jui-lin, Ying-han. 

5 natives of H dare Kuo-fan, 

Liu Yii-chao, Liu 

| | Tien, Liu Kun-yi. 

2 Shantung—Ma Hsin-yi and 

| Li Fu-t‘ai. | 


Nganhui—Li Hung-chang, 


Han-chang. 

2 » Szuchuen—LiTsung-hsi and 
Pi-kuang. 
2 45 » Kueichow—Ting Pao-chén, 

and Su Féng-wén. 


Tang, 


native of Kuangtung — Ting Jih- 


_ch‘ang. | 
5, Kuangsi—Ch‘ten Yii-ying. 
» Yunnan—Liu K‘un. 
Fookien—Kuo Pai-yin. 
», Fengtien (Mougden ) Li 
Ho-nien. 
Of the Directors General, one is a 


‘native of Chibli {Chang Chih. wan), and 


one a native of Canton (Su T‘ing-k‘uei). 
We miss from the new roll the fol- 
lowing names, which were on our 1867 
list. 


Liu Ch‘ang-yu Lo 


sung. | » Chao Ch‘ang-lin 


LB A), Chiao Sung-nien 


46), Chiang Yili 75]; 


and Chang Liang-chi [Bf 5% 
_ Chiang Yi-li, a native of Hunan, was 


for a short time Governor of Canton, 
and perhaps the best Governor that 
Canton has had for a number of years 


past. Unfortunately however his im- 


ulsive nature led him into all sorts of 
ifficulties, and finally he received pro- 
motion of a retrograde kind. From a 
Governor, he was made Criminal Com- 


_ missioner in Shansi, where he now is. 


Lo Ping-chang, the able Governor 
General of Szuchuen, died some time 
back. Tséng Kuo-ch‘iian, who was 
made Governor of Hupeh after his gal- 
lant behaviour at Naaking, returned to 
his native place (Hunan), where I be- 


| 


likely, as his talents are consider bl 
below mediocrity. He won his laurels 
at Nanking, and it is highly probable 


that he is enjoying them in retirement.. 


‘Iam unable to say what has become 
of the rest. Bee 


Several changes have occurred 
amongst those whose names were be- 
fore us two years ago, and who also 
figure on the present list. A brief no- 
tice, in conclusion, may be given of these 
changes. Tséng Kuo-fan has been 


transferred from the Two Kiang to . 


the government of Chihli, vice Liu 
Ch‘ang-yu, who has disappeared alto- 
gether, whether in disgrace or not I am 
unable to say. 


Ma Hsin-yi, at one time Governor of 
Chekiang, and afterwards appointed to 
succeed Wu T‘ang in the Governor 
General-ship of Fookien and Chekiang’ 
(but who never took up this post), has 
become Governor General of the Two 
Kiang. Wu Tang, who has been term- 
ed by the Chinese a useless man, was 
promoted some time back to the govern- 
ment of Szuchuen, but has, according 
to some accounts, been dismissed from 
that post. One cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this news, though it may be 
true. Szuchuen requires a man of no 
small energy and tact to keep it in or- 
der, and certainly Wu T‘ang’is not the 
man who is equal to governing such a 
province. 

Amongst the Governors, the follow- 
ing changes have taken place. Liu Yii- 
chao has been promoted from Governor 
of Yunnan to the Governor General- 
ship of Yunnan and Kueichow, vice 
Chang K‘ai-sung. 
~ Liu Tien has succeeded Ch‘iao Sung- 
nien in the government of Shensi. Li 
Fu-t‘ai has been transferred to Canton, 
vice Chiang Yi-li, and Pien Pao-ti has 
taken his place. 


Kuo Pai-yin has been transferred 
(on promotion) from Kuangsi to Hu- 
peh, and Su Féng-wén has taken his 
place. Li Han-chang has been moved 
from Kiangsu to Chekiang. 


n- lieve he now is. One account says that 
r; he is in one of the Boards eking, 
but I should think this extremély un- 
a- 

| | 

| 

| 


lowing such a boat for two da 


 ‘Tséng Pi-kuang has been promoted 
to the government of Kueichow, vice 
Chang Liang-chi; and, lastly, Ch‘ien 
Yti-ying has succeeded Liu Yii-chao as 
Governor of Yunnan. 


Foocuow, Nov. 25, 1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE REV. J. WILLIAMSON. 


We have been requested to publish the fol- 
lowing communication, rece addresged to 


the editor of the North China Daily News:— 


In a recent. communication the 
attack on Messrs. Williamson and He 
near Tientsin, your correspondent says that 
“further news confirms the view that it was 
the work of simple robbers;” and I see that 
& persistent effort has been made to represent 
the foul deed as devoid of all political sig- 
nificance. I know not from what quarter 

our correspondent draws his information, 

ut in my opinion—ard I have made very 
careful inquiries into the whole affair—the 
evidence points in a very different direction. 
There was no inducement for twenty-five 


ever heard of a mandarin vol ing to 
pursue @ band of robbers? The whole thing 
ook suspicious—the more so, that nothing 
has been done on the part of the Chinese 
officials to discover the etators of the 
terrible deed. There was a show of activity 
at first. Horsemen were sent out, and a 
urpose. man was in prison, 
cont that he was one of 


| the gang, and that his share of the spoil was 


the two silver watches. But the watches 


positive indication given that he’ had’ any- — 
thing whatever to do with the matter. As 
far as yet appears, the probability ie that he | 
is an innocent man, made to represent one 
of the guilty-—a trick, alas! too common in 
China. Mr. Mongan, the Consul, has evinc- 
ed degp concern, and made most laudable 
efforts to discover the murderers; but with- 
out effect. He confesses his powerlessness, 
The hien magistrate of the district in which 


superiors there, 
to the testintony of intel- 
further enquiry. T native Christians 
are most indignant, and say that had it been 
an affair among natives, it would have been 


cleared up a ; and those who have 
robbers to follow the boat. It is said that Llivéd long in 5 kn hove wii , if not 


one of the missionaries was seen going on 
board with a shoe of silver in his hand. But 
what is a shoe of silver (Tls. 50) to twenty 


or twenty-five men? Hardly a week passes 


but foreigners leave Tientsin with a hundred 
times that amount, and not a day but native 
merchants journey down that very canal, 
quite unprotected, with large sums both in 
sycee and in . Besides every native who 
saw the boat start knew as well that the for- 
eigners were on a missionary excursion as 
that there was a boat at all; for both gentle- 
men were well known in the city. And they 
also knew that missionaries never large 
sums of money. To say nothing er 
about the greater risk in attacking a boat in 
the possession of two able bodied foreigners, 
the idea of such a number of Chinese fol- 
appears 
preposterous. But again, Mr. Hodge says 
that when he jumped on shore he found the 
band armed with swords, and some with 

and that after arousing a farm labour- 
er, who undertook to lead him to the ya- 
mun, he met the mandarin coming to the 
spot with a company of soldiers, and after 
examining the boat, this mandarin and his men 
set off in pursuit of the robbers! Now who 
ever heard of a mandarin and his followers 


inypossible, it is for a band of robbers to 
commit such a-deed, and remain undetected, | 
if the authorities had the will to do ‘it. . 

I am therefore afraid that the mandarins 
are at the bottom of the evil deed. Some 
time ago, the magistrate of Laou-ling hien 
within whose jurisdiction the mission stations — 
lie, was wr nage by. Chung How, for most 
unwarrantable of the native 
Christians there. It may have been an act 
of revenge on his part, or an effort on the 
part of his codrdinates or subordingtes in 
office, to terrify the missionaries from pro- | 
ceeding to their stations, that they may the 
more easily carry. out their cruel, illegal exe 
actions. The late action of our government, 
and that most humiliating despatch on the 
ag: of our representative at Pekin (quoted 
y Lord Clarendon inthe House of 
April 5th), in which he indirectly 3. 
missionaries with shielding the converts from 
their Pe authorities, and most short-sight- 
edly declares that “it was absolutely n 
that missionaries should not establish them- 
selves in the interior ;” and not only so, but 
had the bad taste to say that “even at the 
Ports, they should exercise great judgment” — 


er 7 and on the watch between 12 and! 
1 o'clock in the morning? Moreover, whe 


who connection with the late action 


no doubt these facts emboldened the rnf- 


‘fians to proceed as they did. ‘This affair has 


a very serious aspect, in 
of 
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were travelling 
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darins in Shantung. The two missionaries 
bly; they were only 
a short distance from the treaty port; they 
were attacked by armed men; one was mur- 
dered ; the other barely escaped. The blow 
was. aimed at foreigners, and money could 
hardly have been the object. Two months 


have elapsed since the outrage was perpe- 
trated. ‘The Consul has been applied to re- 


pore: He has done his best; and as a 
ast resource promised—-some six weeks ago— 
to write to Tsun Kio-fan, and lay the mat- 
ter before H. M.’s Minister and the Tsung- 
li Yamun; but up to this date, nothing has 
transpired. The Chinese will undoubtedly 


_ presume on it, and we may expect to hear 


of further acts of violence. It strikes me the 
treaty should either be adhered to, or torn up 
as waste paper ; for there is no use in persons 
resuming on the validity of the clauses, aud 
bein robbed or murdered in the act, with- 
out the least thing being done or said to any 
Purpore about it—just asif the matter had 
en a pure accident. 
Yours, &ce., 


CHINESE PROPER NAMES—A NEW 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHINESE RECORDER:— 

I havea small work in the press, which 
will be shortly published at a low price, and 
I am anxions to inform my brethren, through 

our journal, of its intended issue, and shall 
be glad to receive the names of subscribers. 

I cannot do better than ask you to repro- 


duce the preface, which I accordingly en- 


close, as a means of informing your readers 


'~of the character of the work. 


Yours very truly, 
| Porrek Situ. 
Missrton Hospirat, 


Hanxow, Nov. 16th, 1869. 


P. S.. A work on Chinese Materia Medi- 
ca, mentioned in a previous note to you, will 


be under the patronage of 
Robert Hart, Esq., Inspector General of 
Customs, Peking. | 


This Chinese and English list of proper 
names of places, persons, dynasties, tribes 
and sects, having interest or relation to both 


Chinese and foreigners, was begun to be 


compiled in ignorance of the existence of a 
somewhat similar appendix to a small work 
on Chinese topography by the learned. and 


indefatigable author of the “ Middle King- 
lt professes to treat briefly of those 


dom.” 


unusual designations, cailed pieh 


min, of places in China proper, which often 
puzzle the student and translator, and of the 
names’ of those colonial or semi-dependent 
states which now, or formerly did, range 
themselves around the “favoured nation” 
more directly ruled by the Emperor of Chi- 
na. Names of places, &c., in Corea, Burmah, 
Siam, Malaysia, India, and Asia in general, 
have been added, together with stray names 
of western countries and peoples who have, 
or had, relations with China. In_ this way it 
is hoped that the list may be advantageously 
consulted as a kind of supplement to the 
dictionaries of the Chinese language, not 
hitherto supplied with this convenient ar- 
rangement. Matters of historical, classical, 
geographical and commercial interest, and 
some of the more important changes wrought 
in Turkestan and Central Asia by the joint 
action of Mahommedan disaffection and 
Russian enterprise, have been occasionally - 
introduced, so as to bring the information up 


to the most recent dates. Japanese names, 
as written in Chinese, have been convenient- 


ly incorporated, and the most important 
places in China, mentioned in Marco Polo’s 


| writings, have been emphasised. Traces of 


the profession of the compiler will be oc- 
casionally met with in the shape of short ref- 
erences to drugs. To the labours of Du- 
halde, Morrison, Davis, Williams, Legge, 
Julien, Pauthier, Wylie, Edkins, Mayers, 
Williamson, and a score of contributors to 


‘the literature of the subjects invalved, the 


compiler is almost entirely indebted for what 
is valuable in the brief summary. At the 
same time it is but fair to state that, as\often 
as practicable, the original Chinese and pther 
works treating upon the matters in/ hand 
have been carefully examined. To/Ahe con- 
tributors to the Chinese Repository, Denny’s 
“Treaty Ports of China and Japan,” the | 
Notes and Queries-on China and Japan, and 
the “Transactions of the N.C. Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” as well as to the 
exhaustive works of Max Miller, much ob- 
ligation is freely confessed. An index has 
been provided, as a means of ready reference 
for those who are more familiar with the 
names of places used in foreign works, than 


| with the ordinary phonetic equivalent of the 


Chinese character. Some Chinese names in- 
cluded in the text will also be found in the 
index, which should be consulted in cases 
where the alphabetical series has failed to 
afford the clue. For almost all other o¢ca- 
sions it is hoped that the list, arranged al- 
phabetically according to the received man- 
darin pronunciation, may be found con- 
venient and instructive to those, like the 
compiler, engaged in their earlier studies of 
a Babel tongue. 
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THE DELEGATES’ VERSION. 


To Tue Evrror oF THE RECORDER 


In a recent number of the RECORDER, there 
is a notice of a Reference Testament, prepared 
by the Rev. A. W. Cribb, in which he is said 
to have used the version “known as the Med- 
‘hurst version.” Iam not aware by whom it 
is so “known;” but whoever so names the 
version in question must be unaware of the 
‘real history of the version, and makes a grave 
and injurious mistake, for its proper title is 
“The Delegates’ Version.” The proof is be- 

ond dispute; for I have before me a copy of 
the edition of 1862, called on the English title 

“The New Testament in Chinese, trans- 
fated by the Committee of Delegates,” &c.; 
and immediately after the title page is an 
English preface, headed “ Delegates’ Version 
of the New Testament,” giving a brief history 
of the formation of the Committee, and con- 
cluding with the minute of their meeting at 
Shanghae on Aug. Ist, 1850, from which I 
made the following extracts:—‘ Present; Drs, 
‘Medhurst, Boone and Bridgman, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Stronach and Milne. J¢ was proposed 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Boone, seconded by the 
Rev. John Stronach, and passed unanimously, 
~-The Committee of Delegates, engaged on 
_the revision of the translations of the New 
Testament in Chinese, having now completed 
their work, the words Theos and Pnewma being 
left untranslated......do hereby resolve, That 
the version, as it now stands be offered to the 
Bible Societies of Europe and America,” && 
- The Committee then proceed to state that they 
“reserve to a majority of their own body the 
' right to make any alterations therein;” only 
| they permit the several societies to insert in 
their version different words for Theos, Pneu- 
ma and Baptizo for the express purpose that, 
with the exception of those words, “ ali parties 
_ [may] wse the same version.” | 


The edition of the New Testament now is- 

sued by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(used also by all the German Missionaries, and 
_ by a large and increasing number of American 

Missionaries) is identical with the indisputa- 
ble “ Delegates’ Version” of 1852, with the ex- 
- ception of a very small number of corrections, 
made (in terms of the clause quoted above) 
by a majority of the memb=:5 (or surviving 
- members) of the Committee by whom that res- 
olution was passed. 

I remain, 
Yours most truly, 

CARSTAIRS DOUGLAS, 
Amoy, November, 1869. 

[ As far as the version of the New Testament 
_ js concerned, we are inclined to think that our 
_ correspondent is right. The version in ques- 
tion, however, is generally bound up with the 
version of the Old Testament prepared by 
the missionaries of the London Missionary 


‘Society, after they had withdrawn from the | 
Committee of Delegates for the translation of , 


whole book—Old and New Testaments—spoken 
of as the “ Delegates’ Version,” which we re- 
gard asamisnomer. So we generally speak of 
that version, as a whole, as the “ Medhurst 
Version,” or the “ London Mission Version; ” 
and of the other version asthe “ Bridgman 
Version,” or the “Bridgman-Culbertson Ver- 
sion.” This practice suits us, and we are en> 
tirely willing that all others shall suit them- 
selves as to the titles they apply to the re- 
spective versions.—ED. RECORDER. } 


A PROTEST AGAINST POLEMICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHINESE RECORDER :— 

A few months ago, in the course of discus- 
sions in the Recorpsr on the peculiar forms 
of Chinese slavery, a correspondent wished 
to open up the entire question of slavery in 
general; but in the wise exercise of your 
editorial discretion you refused admission to 
to the communication, on the principle that 
the discussion in the Recorpzr should have 
reference only to the peculiar circumstances 
of missionary work, and especially of Chinese 
missions; while those questions which have 
a reference to the churches at home and 
abroad, which in the 
Christian literature of Europe and America, 
hould not find a place in these es. 

Now in the later parts of Mr. urner's . 
oft continued disquisition, it seems to 
and I should hope to you, and even (on 
consideration ) to himself, that he has trans- 
gressed these limits. In the earlier part 
there were indeed some suggestive hints on 
the mode of presenting the gone to the 
Chinese; but latterly he has gradually 
branched off into a very great variety of 
subjects which have no more connexion with 
China than with London or New York. On 
reading some of these my first im- 
pulse was to discuss (in your pages) some 
of the points on which my opinion differs 
most from ; but I ee rovoke 
cussion even by stating how agree 
or differ from Sie. In present circumstances 
I have only to say that even though I should 
entirely coincide with his views, I would 
not consider the Recorpsr. to be the pro 


lace for advancing them, attacking as the 
0 sO decidedly some of the 
counted fundamental by churches which sup- 


ply a proportion of the missionaries 
now in Ooinke For (not to speak of the 
danger of breaking up the cooperation by 
which alone such a journal can succeed) if 
such attacks be admitted, so must the de- 
fences ; and the Recorpsr, instead of being 
a valuable means of communication among 
missionaries and their friends on those mat- 


the Old Testament. We frequently hear the , ters relating to their work which cannot be 
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found elsewhere, will degenerate into a ohan- 


nel for discussions of polemical theology, 
which can be studied ten times better in the 


: books and pamphlets and periodicals of the 


Western world. 
Carstairs Dova.as. 
_ Amor, November 16th, 1869. 


‘ENGLISH TITLES ON CHINESE 
BOOKS. 


Will you not suggest to the brethren in 
China, especially those in charge of publish- 
ing interests, the prety of placing on the 
title page of each book and tract its desig- 
nation in English, as well as in Chinese? 
In no case could such a practice do any 
harm. It would often be a convenience, 


even in your work in China; and for our 


work in this country, it. is quite necessary. 
For instance, a package of Chinese boo 


and tracts is sent to the Chinese Sunday 


School at Santa Clara or Stockton. ‘The 
friends who are to distribute those books 
cannot read a character of Chinese, and have 
not the least idea as to the title of the book 


or tract they give away. Besides, they are 


liable to offer the same tract to the same 
scholar every time. The title in English on 
the title * would cost so little and would 


be of such value to us in our work here, that 


I trust the suggestion will meet with favor. 

San Francisco, Sept. 25, 1869. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF NINGPO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHINESE RECORDER:— 
The American Presbyterian Mission of 


Ningpo recently held its Annual Meeting at 


Hangchow, as the field of its operations ex- 
tends at present considerably beyond the last 
named city. During the last year, thirty-six 
rsons have been baptized from among the 
eathen, making a native membership of a 


little over four hundred connected with us at 


present. The members are divided into seven 
churches, ef which four have regularly or- 
dained and installed native pastors. None 
of the churches are yet self-supporting; but 
one of them has collected funds during the 
year sufficient to pay their pastor’s salary for 
about eight months; another about five 
months; another four, another two. These 


‘sums are collected exclusively by and from 


the native members, and do not include 


the annual contributions of some of our home 
societies, they seem very small, and show 
that the riches of China are not yet convert- 
ed to God; yet, to those who are acquainted 
with the —_ poverty of the donors, they af- 
ford no small reason to hope that the day is 
— when the Chinese will support 
their own Christian institutions, without help 
from abroad. The great bulk of the church 
members are farmers, and have no moneyed 


connection whatever with foreigners, whether 


in or out of the mission. We have about 
fifty boys and girls in boarding schools; per- 
haps about half that number in day schools ; 
and eight persons, most of whom are gradu- 
ates from the boys’ school, and have been 
employed as assistants in various departments 
of mission work, were recently received 
under the care of our Presbytery, as students 
for the ministry. | 


| Hanecnow, November Ist, 1869. 
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FOOCHOW, DECEMBER, 1869. 
BIRTHS. 


At Shanghai, on the 9th November, ason to Revd. 
Youne J. ALLEN, of the American Southern Methodist 


Episcopal Mission. 
At Takao, November 10th, a son to Rev. Huan 


RITCHIE, of the English Presbyterian Mission. 
BAPTISM. 


At Foochow, November 16th, by the Rev. Bishop C. 


peg! D. D., RUTHIE MAY, infant daughter of Rev. 
an 


d Mrs. 8. M. SITES, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 16th of November, at the Netherlands Vice 
Consulate, Shanghai, before T. Kroes, Esq., Nether- 
lands Vice Consul, and subsequently at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Hongque, by the Revd. R. Nelson, WILLEM 
CONRAD KORTHALS, of the Netherlands Trading Socie- 
ty, Hiogo, to EMILY R. ADAMs, daughter of Isaac Foote 
Adams, Esq., of Auburn, Cayuga Co., State of New 
York, U. 8. A., and late of the American Woman’s . 
Union Mission, Peking. 


DEATH. 


At Hongkong, on the 2Ist of October, 1869, ARTHUR 
NACKEN, son of Rev. Johannes Nacken, of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, aged 1 month and 5 days. 


The Recorper for November was sent 

To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Bertha, November 5th. 

To all ports south of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Douglas, November 10th. 

To England, per Mail of Nov. 16th from 
Hongkong. 

‘To America, per P. M. Steamer of Nov. 


donations by foreigners. Compared with 


19th from Hongkong. 
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‘ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FOO- 
CHOW M.E MISSION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Foochow Mission 
of the American Méthodist Episcopal Church 
was held November 16th to 22nd. The pres- 
ence of Bishop Kingsley made the occasion 
_ one of unusual interest; especially in connec- 
tion with the ordination of native preachers 
to the office and work of the Christian min- 
istry. Tuesday, the 16th, Wednesday, the 
17th, and Thursday, the 18th, were occupied 
- in the examination of the Helpers and Student 
Helpers in the studies assigned to them for the 
_ past year. The examinations were in generat 

very ereditably sustained. 


‘The business sessions of the Annual Meeting 
commenced on Friday, the 19th, when 11 
_ Helpers and 19 Student Helpers answered to 
their names atthe calling of the roll. 
devotional services, Bishop Kingsley was formr 
ally introduced, the members rising to their 
feet, in token of respectful welcome. The 
characters of eleven Helpers were passed. One 
was reported as having been expelled for mis- 
conduct daring the year. Bishop Kingsley 


‘stated that, the California Conference having | 


elected seven of the native preachers of this 
Mission—viz., Hii Pé Mi, Hii Yong Mi, Li Yu 
Mi, Yek Ing Kwang, Ling Ching Ting, Sia 
Sek Ong and Hii Sing Mi—to deacon’s orders» 
_ and they having been recommended for ordi- 
nation by the Foochow Mission, he proposed 
to ordain them on the following Sabbath. The 
seven candidates were then called forward, 
and addressed by the Bishop, in very earnest 
and impressive language, in regard to their 
duties and responsibilities—his remarks 
translated by Dr. Maclay. 

It wes further announced that four of the 
seven candidates—viz., Hii Pé Mi, Ling Ching 
Téng, Sia Sek Ong anid Hii Yong Mi—having 
been elected by the California Confe rence, and 
recommended by the Foochow Mission—would 
be ordained to the order of Elders. 


One, Student Helper was admitted to the 


class of Helpers. Twenty-three Student Help- - 


ers were continued in that relation. 


On Saturday, tlie 20th, thirteen new candi- 
dates were admitted as Student Helpers. 
‘On Sunday, the 21st, the exercises com- 
menced with a Love Feast at 9 A. M., at. which 
the candidates for ordination related their 


Afte> 


experiences; and Bishop added a few 
feeling remarks, in which he referred to a 
hymn that had been sang—a translation of 
“Oh, how happy are they, Who their Savior 
obey,” &c.—which he knew, as soon as they 
commenced singing it, from the tune, which — 
for many years had been married to the hymn. 
It was the first hymn he learned in childhood, 
and the tune was indissolubly associated with 
it. So, while they sang it in Chinese, he had 
sung itin English, with a heart thankful to 
God that he was permitted to join in singing 
His praises with the Savior’s disciples in China. 
At 11 A. M., the Rev. BR. 8. Maclay, D. D., 
preached the ordination sermon from 1 Tim. 8: 
8—18, at the close of which Bishop Kingsley — 
solemnly ordained the seven candidates,to the — 
office of deacons. It was a season of deep and 
intense interest, At 7 P. M., Bishop Kingsley 
ordained the four candidates for the eldership, 
being assisted in the laying on of hands by the 
Rev. R. 8. Maclay, D. D., the Rev. N. Sites 
and the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, of the Methodist — 
Mission, the Rey. C. Baldwin, of the Amer-— 
ican Board Mission, and the Rev. J. Doolittle, _ 
late of the American Board Mission at Tientsin. — 
This was followed by the administration of the 
Lerd’s Supper, in which the seven ‘eandidates 
this day ordained assisted, and the commu-. 
nion was received by eleven English and — 
American Christians, and about 120 native 
Christians. The solemn scene will long en- 
dure in the memories of those who were per- 
mitted to participate init. 
The closing session of the Meeting 
was held on Monday morning, the 22nd. The 
statistics for the year closing October Bist 
were rendered. We summarize the pes items, 
as follows:— 


Number of stations .. 440 
» » members 68 828 651 
» probationers 412 ‘764 
» baptd. children; 18 98 186° 
Children 65 
Amount of. Missionary| re 
money contributed . .|$46.45 199,86 |$143.3218289.63 


This is an increase of 180 members, 411 _ 
pro bationers, and 69 baptized children, during 
the year; in view of which encouraging fact 
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and Hii Yong led 


‘Bishop Kingsley then delivered a solemn 


and. appropriate address to the Helpers and 


Student Helpers, which was translated by Dr 


- Maclay, who also read, at the Bishop’s request, 
the following for the ensuing 


year 


Superintendent. CHING Sine Tone Disraicr, 


8S. Maclay, Presiding Elder.—Ching Sing 
- ong Circuit, Li Yu Mi. Ngu-k‘ang Circnit, 


To be supplied. Kan-chia Circuit, Ung Pek 


‘Sing. Min-chiang Circuit, Hii Yong Mi, Ting 


Neng Chiek. Ku-cheng Circuit, Hii Sing Mi- 
Yen-ping Circuit, To be supplied. Training 


School, B, Maclay. 


Tieng ANG ToNnG District, 8. L. Baldwin, 


Elder.—Tieng Ang Tong Circuit, 
Hii Pé Mi, Hok-chiang Circuit, Sia Sek Ong. 
_Ngu-cheng Circuit, Li Ch4 Mi. Ké-sang-ch‘e 
Circuit, To be supplied. Ngii-k4 Circuit, To 


be supplied. ‘Kwang-wong Circuit, Ngu Siu 


Mi. “Mission Press, 8. L. Baldwin. 


Hox Ine Tong Disraicr, N. Sites, Presid- 


Elder.—Hok Ing Tong Circuit, Yek Ing 
Kwang. MHing-hwa Circuit, Ling Ching 


Ting, Ling Ching T6. Sieng-iu Circuit, To 
be supplied. .Hung-ting Circuit, Ling Ming 
Sang. Lam-yit Circuit, To be supplied. Bal- 


_ timore Female Seminary, N. Sites. 


 KIUKIANG MISSION.—V. C. Hazr, 


_ Superintendent. Kiukiang West, V. C. Hart, 
Tai Sew She. Kiukiang East, To be sup- 
plied. Woo-chun and Row-chow, V. C. 


Hart, Foo Chun Tsui. ! 
PEKING MISSION. N. 


Superintendent. Northern City, L. N, 


Wheeler. Southern City, H. H. Lowry. 


hibli, To be supplied, Husi-lou, To 


ee singing, ‘the closing prayers were of- 


| ‘one by Rev. J. Macgowan, of Amoy, and 


~ nounced by Bishop Kingsley. 


The services during the evenings of the 


| week were—a prayer meeting on Tuesday 


evening, the Annual Sermon by Rev. N. Sites 


on Wednesday evening, the missionary An- 
niversary on Thursday evening, the Bible 


Anniversary on Friday evening, and an Anti- 
Opium meeting on Saturday evening. Several 
very excellent speeches were made by the 
native brethren at these meetings. The 
Dr, | speech of Rev. Hu Sing Mi at the Anti- 
Opium meeting was prynounced by a visit- 
ing missionary the best he had heard on that 
subject , during nineteen years’ experience 
in China. 

Bishop two sermons in English 
on the two Sundays of his stay here were 
forcible and eloquent presentations of divine 
truth; and were greatly enjoyed by the au- 
diences which listened to them. He left . 
Foochow on his way to India, on the 25th 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


_ —In our January number, we notic- 
ed a Tune Book in Chinese Tonic Solfa, 
compiled by Rev. C. Donglas, of Amoy. 
We have further received from him a 
small book which’ contains elementary 
lessons in the same system, and is in- 
tended to prepare the way in a gradu- 
al and easy manner for the deeper mys- 
teries that lie ahead. These lessons 
will be unvaluable to such of the Chi- 
nese as are desirous of learning the sys- 
tem. The transition from the scale to 
tunes is altogether too violent a one, 
especially for the Chinese, who have 
had no previous training in music. 
Such a book as the present was needed 
to familiarize the beginner, not only 
with the notes, but also with the value 
of the various symbols employed to 


| mark the time. Curwen’s system, which 


Mr. D. has thus introduced, is admira- 
bly suited, by its very simplicity, for 
the Chinese. The difficultiesare few, 
and that they can be mastered is prov- 
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ed by the fact that many of the natives 
have learned to sing by this method. 
The chief difficulty of course is the 
obtaining the true pitch in every case. 
This however may be modified some- 
what by the use of the tuning fork. 
We notice one incongruity in the ar- 
rangement. The preface is printed af- 
ter the Chinese style, but the lessons 
according to the foreign method. Why 
should they be read from left to right, 
-_yather than from right to left ? 

By the adoption of the numerals Mr. 
D.’s books may be used in any part of 
China; and we heartily recommend 
them to such as are anxious to improve 
our church music. 

—WAnNTED, very seriously wanted, 
three copies of the July number of this 
paper for the current year. Any one 
who can supply us a copy will receive 
our thanks, and fifty cents besides. 

—We deeply regret that our valued 
contributor, T. Watters, Esq., is oblig- 
ed to return to Great. Britain very soon, 
on account of ill health; and that the 
continuation of his papers on Budhism 
must be postponed for the present. 


. —Our notice of the last Report of 
the Hospital of the Wesleyan Mission at 
Hankow, and an article on the Hia-k‘ak 
and Hakka tribes, by Rev. Charles Pit- 
on, are unavoidably deferred to our next 
number. 

—Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D. D., one 
of the editors of the New York Observer, 
spent the first week of November at 
Canton. He goes on to India, Europe, 
and then home—being absent about a 
year. We regret that he did not take 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prexine.—Rev. I... N. Wheeler writes, Oct. 
26th :—* Bishop: Kingsley, of the American - 
Methodist Episcopal Church, recently spent. 
a few days here. His brief association with 
the various missionaries was mutually pleas- 
ant and profitable. He left on the 2lst inst. 
Rev. C. A. Stanley, of the A. B. C. F. M., 
has just passed through this city on his way 
to Tientsin from Yi-cho, an interior town 
250 k to the west. He had been to the last 
mamed place with the intention of making. 
it his place of residence, but the authorities 
had interfered, refusing to allow him pos- 
session of a house he had already rentedt 
The case will bt referred to the governmen. 
through Dr. Williams. Mr. Gilbert Holcombe, 
of the A. B. C. F. M., left here to-day for 
America. Cause, ill health.” 
_ Cueroo.— Rev. H. Corbett. writes, Oct. 
27th :—“ Rev. A. Williamson: and family 
expect to return to Scotland by the next 
French Mail. They hope to return within 
two years. A young man, Mr. Lilley, ar- 
rived here in July, to join Mr. Williamson in- 
his work in connection with the National 
Bible Society of Scotland.—Rev. J. L. Ne-. 
vius, D. D., to Hanechow, to take 
charge of a theological class for six months. 
Ais family remains at Tungchow.” 


Mr. Corbett: writes again, Nov. 15th:— 
“Rev. E. P. Capp, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, arrived here one week ago. 
His station is Tungchow. Rev. L. N. Eck- 
ard and wife, of the same Mission, arrived 
here yesterday. ‘Their station is Chefoo.” — 
Neankine.—On Sunday night news 
reached Kiukiang, from 
Glengyle, that the Protestant an : 
man Catholic Missionaries at Gan Kin 
(capital of Gan Hwuy province) h 
had their premises an big bs totally 
destroyed, and that the Missionaries 
themselves had escaped only with their 
lives. | 
Yesterday the Rev. Mr. Meadows © 
and family, and the Rev. Mr. William- 
son, reached Kiukiang, and confirmed 
the news received on the 7th instant, 
so far as the Protestant Missionaries: 
are concerned. 
It appears that on the 3rd inst. the. 
premises of the China Inland Mission,. 


situated inside the city of Gan King 


Foochow into his trip. 


were pillaged and destroyed by a mob, — 
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consisting principal of students then 


at Gan King for the Prefectural Ex- 
aminations; on the same night Mr. 
Meadows and his party got on board 
boats with the intention of proceeding 


towards Chinkiang, but owing to a 


strong wind the river, they 
proceeded toward Kiukiang, and ar- 
rived there yesterday. | 

On the 2nd instant, an offensive anon- 


--ymous placard was posted on the Ex- 


amination Hall in the city of Gan King, 
calling upon the students to destro 
the premises of the China Inland Mis- 
sion on the 5th inst. 


On the morning of the 8rd inst., 


Messrs. Meadows and Williamson went 


to the Taou Tae’s Yamen, hoping to be 
able to induce the authorities to pre- 


vent'a breach of the which the 
placard would be likely to bring about. 
Taou Tae however was out; and 

on his return, in about an hour,. it was 
stated that he could not see the Mission- 
aries. It being suggested that applica- 
tion should be made to the Chefoo, 
Messrs. Meadows and Williamson en- 
tered their chairs with the intention of 
proceeding to see him, but directly they 
ot into the outer court of the Taou 
ae’s Yamen, they were attacked by a 
large mob of students, who cried out, 
‘* Beat the Foreign Devils!” “ Kill the 


Foreign Devils!” Messrs. Meadows 


and Williamson then sought refuge in 
the interior of the Taou T'ae’s Yamen, 
where they remained close prisoners 
for the rest of the day, it not being con- 
sidered safe for them to move out till 


dark. 


About noon, one of the natives at- 


46° sietived at. the 


Yamen, with Mr. Meadows’ little ba- 
by, and stated thatthe Mission House 


‘had been attacked, and that most of 
the property had been stolen or de- 


stroyed. | 
In the afternoon, the same native 


_ brought Mrs. Meadows and her baby | 


to the Yamen. When Mrs. Meadows 
left the Mission, the house itself was 


being pulled down by the mob. Mrs. 


Meadows was most grossly insulted by 


_ the mob before she left the house, ner 


wedding ring was torn off, and nearly 
everything about her person stolen. 
The little baby had its glass suckin 
ring taken away. At about 10 oduk 
at night, the party proceeded from the 
Taou Tae’s Yamen to boats which had 
been engaged by the Chinese authori- 
ties to take the Missionaries and their 
attendants away. 

The entire party left the city with 
only the clothes they happened to have 
on when the outrage occurred. Mrs. 
Meadows had no covering for her head, - 


Y}and no proper clothing for her young 


baby. this plight the party made 
their journey to Kiukiang, occuping be- 
tween 5 and 6 days in native boats, 
the weather being exceedingly cold all 
the time. 


It was reported at Gan King that 
the Roman Catholic Mission had been 
illaged and destroyed; but as the two 
Pench Priests in charge of the Mission 
were reported to have left Gan King, 
for the district city of Ying-shan, on 
the morning of the Ist, the particulars 
of this outrage rest on native authority 


s collateral proof, however, of the 
correctness of the statement, itis known 
that the mob made two visits to the 
|China Inland Mission, and were stated 
to have destroyed the Roman Catholic 
Mission in the interval. 


The above is but a brief narrative 
of this gross outrage. Hither Mr. Mead- 
ows or Mr. Williamson will doubtless 
shortly give a more detailed account of 
this most disgraceful and abominable 
conduct of the students and authorities 
of Gan King.—| Shanghai Recorder, No- 
vember 13th. 


ovember 13th :—“ Everything is ect 
quiet at Ni , and the missionary specie of 
the several missions is progressing favorably. 
At our communion season at Chusan, the Ist 
Sabbath in October, four converts were bap- 
tized; and this month, at Ni seven 

rsons were baptized at the Baptist chapel. 

veral are requesting baptism at Jih-z- 
‘kong, one of our out-stations. I hear of 
baptisms in connection with other mission; 
at Ningpo, but I have not the statistics.” 


Taxao.— Rev. H. Ritchie writes, Nov. 
13th :—“ The Consul, Mr. Cooper, Dr. Max- _ 
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